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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


“NORTH-CHINA HERALD” AND THE 
“NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS” 





1850 August 3, issue of the first number of the “ Herald.” Mr. H. 
Shearman, editor and proprietor. 


1856 Mr. Shearman dies, and is succeeded by Mr. Spencer Compton. 
1861 Mr. Samuel Mossman succeeds Mr. Compton. 
1863 Mr. R. A. Jamieson becomes editor. 


1864 The “Daily Shipping List" becomes the “North-China 
Daily News.” 


1865 First Hong List issued in sheet form. 7 
1866 Mr. R. S. Gundry succeeds Mr. Jamieson. 
1870 The “Herald” absorbs the “Supreme Court and Consular 


Gazette.” 


1878 Mr. D. W. Haden follows Mr. Gundry as editor, the latter 


going home. 
1879 Mr. Pickwoad becomes proprietor, 

1881 Mr. Haden dies and is succeeded by Mr. Frederick Balfour. 
1885 Mr. Maclellan becomes editor, Mr. Balfour retiring. 


1887 The Offices of the “Herald” removed from Hankow Road 
to Kiukiang Road. 


1889 Mr. R. W. Little follows Mr. Maclellan as editor. 


1897 The issue of January 6 was the ten thousandth issue of the 
“North-China Daily News.” 


1900 Jubilee of the “ North-China Herald.” 


1901 Offices removed to The Bund. 


1906 Mr. H. T. Montague Bell succeeds to the editorial chair on 
the death of Mr. Little. 


— 


1908 Commenced publication of ‘* The Municipal Gazette.” 

1910 Diamond Jubilee of the “ North-China Herald.” : 
q 

1911. Mr. O. M. Green succeeds Mr. Montague Bell as editor. F 

Included with this special number is a facsimile of the first “ Herald," i 


published August 3, 1850. 
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TO OUR READERS 


The Diamond Jubilee of the “‘North-China Herald’ was marked 
by a fascinating survey of the previous sixty years history of Shanghai, 
with much also of the history of China during the same period, from 
the pen of that graceful writer and old friend the late Mr. George 
Lanning. 

And looking back on that survey, some copies of which are still 
available for the interested, one is strongly tempted to add a sequel. ' 
But two difficulties presented themselves. First and foremost the lack 
of a writer with the proper qualifications to take up Mr. Lanning’s , . 
task. Secondly, the feeling that the time has not yet come to write the 
history of these ten years. 

The exact outcome of the great event of those years—the outbreak 
of the Revolution in October, 1911, the downfall of the Manchus and 
the declaration of China as a Republic—has so far failed to declare 
ilself that it would be hardly possible to review this decade without 
exaggeration here, undervaluation there, distortion everywhere. 

But as a 70th Anniversary Number must needs be historical we 
have approached history from another angle, with a series of arlicles 
which endeavours to show how new influences are taking effect among 
the Chinese, while yet behind them the old world China in so many, 
many ways pursues its well-worn path, placid and undisturbed. 

Thus it will, perhaps, surprise some readers to find how many 
branches of foreign industry have now been taken up with the greatest 
success by Chinese. And as another sign of the times one may point 
to the fact that Chinese ladies are contributors to this issue, and with a 
very graceful command of English. 

And then behind these “modern instances” are descriptions of the 
old local industries, which flourish all over China, in some cases 
unknown outside one tiny district, just as they have done for thousands 
of years, still bearing witness to the extraordinary Chinese ability to 
produce exquisite results by the most primitive means. 

There is also a section devoted to special articles, illustrating this 
central idea, of the new China and the old China, not as evidenced in 
the contentiousness of politicians, but in the lives and doings of the 
Four Hundred Millions. 

Let us hope that a Herald of seventy years hence will be able to 
tet bed they have solved the problem of this pouring of new wine into 
old bottles. 


One word for our contributors. The great majority of the articles 
in this issue are by men who have been regular correspondents of the 
“Herald” for more years than any member of the staff in Shanghai 
can reckon, and we make bold to say that no paper can boast such a 
list, nor point to more valuable information than it has been their's from 
time to time to relate. Epoch-making events do not happen every week. 
But there has been little i the history of China occurring in their 
respective spheres of influence which these busy men, missionaries, 
doctors and merchants, have not found time to report to us. Their 
help, there can be no question, has materially contributed to the success 
of the North-China Daily News and Herald and its prestige as a 
faithful record of Far Eastern history, and we thank them. 


EpTIor. 


We are indebted to the courteous assistance of the Rembrandt Photo Co. and the 
Burr Photo Co. for the pictures of modern Shanghai, while for those of Shanghai as it 
was a few years ogo we are deeply grateful to Mr. R. Gillol of the Sanitary Service 
of the French Concession, who placed his huge collection of negatives at eur disposal, 
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CHINA 


IN ROMANCE 
AND REALISM 





FORTY YEARS WITH THE NORTH-CHINA 
DAILY NEWS & HERALD 


By Dr. Arthur Smith 








‘There is no need to introduce the 
veteran missionary and author of the 





famous and much discussed‘ Chinese 
Characteristics "from whom comes the 
charming article, But one spe- 








cial episode in his’ career, which he does 
not mention, ought to be added. 

For many’ years Dr, Arthur Smith was 
cur Correspondent from Northwestern 
Shantung, and it was in that capacity 

Mr. 
the 








told 


le published as editorials 
first connected story of the rise of Boxer- 





ism in, Shanti (The very word 
“Boxe originated in the letters which 


passed between this Shantung village 
where Dr, Smith and the one to the 
west of it_in Chihli, called Hsiaochang, 
where the London Mission met the storm 
Jong before Dr. Smit! district + did.) 
first distinct warni of the Boxer 
uprising known of was in an edit 
his published December 4, 1899 ( 
the preceding November), entitled 
Coming Conflagration in’ the North.” 
‘This was followed by many others at fre- 
quent intervals, (These are mentioned 
with sufficient fulness in vol. 1 of “China 
in Convulsion""—now quite out of print— 
pp. 185-185.) 

In Mr, Morse’s third volume entitled 
‘The International Relations of the Chin- 
ire, he quotes extensively from 
‘orth:China Daily News”, and re- 
fers to ut constantly, with the remark 
that it was “well served” by its corres 
pondents at that time. (Especially — by 
one fine Chinese Mr. Tsang who wrote 
from Peking in May exposing the whole 
animus of the Court, which was ridiculed 
t the time, but every assertion proved 
true, He was probably killed in trying 
to escape to Shanghai.) 

It was in response to a request of the 
editor of that time (Mr. McLellan) that 
Dr. Smith began writing about Chinese 
‘Traits, etc. The first article in the 
“Chinese Characteristics" series appeared 
in the “North-China Daily News" in 
November 1687, and the last chapter and 
the conclusion ‘was printed in October 
1889. ‘The ‘North-China Daily News” 
issued these in book form the followi 
vear, with covers made in London, de- 
voraled by a handsome Pagoda, the 

ing 427 pp, and a whole 










































page of 

‘Owing to heavy charges in London, the 
profits were nil. 

In 1894 the book was issued in New 
York, where within twenty years or so 
more’ than 21,000 copies were disposed 
of. It was soon translated into French, 
Dutch, German, Japanese and Chinese 
(in the two former probably in part only) 
and is still extant, 

When the writer of these lines ar- 
rived in China in August 1872 there 
had just been started a small sheet 


called “The News-Letter”, which 
was designed to act as a ‘catch-all 
for such items as might interest 
friends cut of China to whom it was 
to be sent by each (highly irregular) 
mail. For one little paper of this 
sort, but with a different title, the 
writer was ere long asked to_ in- 
dite news paragraphs from Tien- 
tsin, his port of destination. As 
soon as one of the little sheets ex- 
pired, in a facile and perfunctory 
manner, another appeared to take 
its place. 

This was the time of the great 
floods of 1872 and 1873 in the Chih- 
li province, which were recognized 
by the Chinese themselves as a 
punishment of Heaven for the crime 
of the Tientsin Massacre of June 
1870. when twenty foreigners, —in- 
cluding a consul, and as many Chin- 
ese were killed by a mob directed 
by the gentry of that city. Even 
at the time mentioned, more than 
two years after the massacre, for- 
eigners were not allowed by the 
consuls to visit the walled city, al- 
though there would probably have 
been no danger in doing so. 





His First Contribution. 


The writer sent off a somewhat 
extended account of flood con 
tions in and around the northern 
nort, to Mr. Frederic Henry Bal- 
four, who was at that time pub- 
lishing one of the small sheets men- 
tioned. It happened to arrive at 
a juncture when the printing plant 
by the help of which the paper was 
iseued had been totally destroyed 
by fire. Guided by that instinct of 
literary economy with which some 
(alas! not all) editors are endowed, 
Mr. Balfour took the letter to Mr. 
Gundry, then in charge of the 
“N.C. Daily News” who appar- 
ently considered it good enough 
“stuff” for his staid and highly 
respectable journal. He even went 
to the length of writing a letter to 
the author of the aquatic notes 
inviting further contributions. But 
as the senior associate of the writer 
of the article was one of the two 
correspondents at Tientsin, and as 
there was very little worth writing 
about now that the floods had been 
duly exploited, the bait was not 
taken. 





In. 1880 Mr. Balfour,” who six 
years before had begun the publica- 
tion of the Celestial Empire, be- 
came editor of the “N.-C. Daily 
News.” He at once assumed that 
the writer of these lines would con- 
tinue’ his relations with him, and 
began sending a copy of the ‘ Daily 
News,” which with alternations of 
the “North-China Herald,” has 
been a regular visitor ever since. 

The daily of that epoch was not 


indeed a very fascinating sheet 
from either the literary or the 
artistic point of view, although 


Mr. Balfour who had an easy style 
and attractive manner livened it 
up materially Real news was, of 
course, somewhat scarce, and most 
of what there was could only be of 
local interest. Mr. Balfour intro- 
duced the custom of having a 
column or more 6f extracts from 
the “Last Mail Papers,” with 
comments of his own, the aim of 
which was not obvious to outsiders, 
though it undoubtedly made good 
Seopy.” 

Besides the ‘Daily News” there 
was an evening paper, perhaps the 
Courier, which had the advantage 
always enjoyed by an evening jour- 
nal of being able to catch the 
steamers leaving at night, or early 
in the morning. But it was unable - 
to flaunt in the face of an awed 
public the notification that this 
paper is “The Supreme Court and 
Consular Gazette,” and that any- 
thing purporting to, issue from 
these high and sacred sources must 
be accepted as authentic by readers 
on its appearance. 








A Comic Venture. 


It was during this arid period 
that there appeared in Shanghai a 
(theoretically) Comic Paper” 
called “The Quiz.” This event 
stirred a pessimistic correspondent 
at the north to send to one of the 
editors the following’ squib. which 
was admitted to be (some distance) 
“ After Dryden.” 
‘Thete were two papers in one city born; 

One bloomed at night, the other blushed 

at morn, 
For itugrant dulness each of these prevails 

‘Above all journals sent us through the 


A third appears—but here description 

. fails! 

‘The force of Nature could no further go— 
To make this third she joined the other 

two. (September 14, 1881). 

It is probably needless to remark 
that this ‘poem’ has never before 
seen the light of publicity. 

The mails of that era in human 
history were of the most casual and 
sporadic description. Most, perhaps 
all, of the coast or river steamers 
kindly allowed bags of mail from 
anywhere to be pitched on board at 
late hours of the night when thero 
was no one to give a receipt for 
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them, and no one in particular 
knew anything about them. On 
arrival at a port if any one called 
Tor them they were delivered, 
otherwise not! The same genial 
inethod was in vogue for packages, 
hoxes, ete, ete., which it was too 
much’ trouble to send as freight, 





form were strolling through _ his 
sacred preserves, had them detained 
with their bags, apparently for the 
crime of trespass! Naturally there 
were roars of protest from the 
Legations, the Hongs, and the peo- 
ple in general. But what cared a 
provineial governor for that? 





He laid all these papers in a pile, 
the oldest at the top, and each day 
read one only, by which means he 
was able in a gencral way to “ keep 
up with the times.” But if he had 
had a later delivery within a fort- 
night, he would never have “ got 
straight with the world.” So we 





Shanghai from Pootung as it was twenty years ago, with its old-fashioned customs exam 
The River Police Hulk in the middle dista: 


along the Bund. 


hut which were given to the long 
suffering “mate” or handed to 
somebody to be turned over to him. 


In one case of which the writer 
was cognizant a resident of Shang- 
lai having an order from Dr. (later 
Rishop) Schereschewsky for some 
medicines, put them in a box which 
had been sent to himself, but with- 
out readdressing it, or even 
moving his own name. On a 
at Tientsin the obliging mate tried 
to discover some one of the Shang- 
hai name, but in vain, It was not 
until the case had made three trips 
hetween Shanghai and Tientsin that 
this was stopped and the consignee 
discovered ! 

In winter when the steamers 
ceased ty run, generally from some 
date in November to some time 
early in March, or at best late in 
February, then desolation set in. 
‘The Commissioner of Customs, at 
that time Herr Detring of exeen- 
tive memory, instituted a courier 
service between Chinkiang and 
‘Tientsin, the carriers leaving when- 
ever there was a supply of mail, 
and arriving—when they got to 
‘Tientsin ! 









































A Too Efficient Governor. 


‘There was one winter when for « 
long stretch of time no mails ap- 
peared. Eventually it was dis- 
covered at Tientsin that an un- 
usually “efficient” governor of 
Shantung, hearing that men in 
some new’ style of semi-official uni- 








There was no mouthpiece for the 
expression or circulation of public 
opinion in all 

regicn, other than a 


feeble little 








sheet issued by the Tientsin Cus- 
toms and rather satirically styled 
“The Northern Post.” On _ this 
occasion the Customs Taotai of 


Tientsin being asked when the im. 

pounded mails would be sent along, 

replied in Oriental style: “C 

I tell you when there will be a 

of snow 
After the writer of these lines had 


removed from Tientsin to Shan- 
tung, at the opening of navigation 








all 














the metropolitan , 





tion shed and opium bulks 
is still with us. 


the matter, and 


had to compromis 
in our diffused 


leave wide gaps 
ignorance. 














Brief and Mysteriou 

The telegrams of that day wi 
generally brief, inconsequential 
and often practically incomprehen- 
sible. American. news for which 
our souls thirsted, was generally a 
minus quantity. "The appointment 
of a Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was of 
no importance to the Britons in 
Shanghai, and was only noted in 
“The Supreme Court and Consular 



















Another view of Shanghai's sky 


in 1883 he received at one time 
sixty copies of the ‘ North-China 
Daily News’! At first he was 
minded to imitate the sturdy virtue 
of the pioneer in the Manitoba 
wilderness whose mail came by dog 
train perhaps two or three times 
year, with a daily paper included. 








Gazette” after the lapse of some 
months, by the bare mention of the 
fact in a line or two of the smallest 
type! Even in regard to the dis. 
puted presidential election of 1876 
we received next to no information 
at all from China papers until the 
following March. 
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At the Missionary Conference of 
1890 the writer was one of several 
secretaries, and reported the  ses- 
sions for the “Daily News.” These 
somewhat full accounts with accom- 
panying documents were constantly 
crowded out by “current stuff” of 
a different sort. They were not 
concluded until several weeks after 
the Conference had adjourned. In- 
deed many of them would probably 
never have been printed at all but 
for the suggestion to the editor of 
the “Daily News” that there was 
certain to be a demand for a pam- 
phlet containing the proceedings. 
‘After a moment's reflexion the edi- 
tor replied: ‘We'll print such a 
pamphlet but we will not announce 
it until the Celestial Empire type 
is distributed and then they can’t 
compete.” During the considerable 
interval before the ‘ Records of the 
Centenary Conference” appeared 
the ad iiiterim pamphlet was 
quite sold out. 











Bob Little. 


Among the several able 
editors of the “ Daily News”? 
of that period “Bob Little” 
stands out conspicuously 
alert, shrewd, and kindl; 
During the’ war between 
Japan and Russia he kept 
two big house-dogs who were 
allowed in the dining-room 
xt meals. One of these was 
named Togo, and the oth 
after a Russian Admiral. 
General or Statesman, one 
has forgotten which? (It 
was certainly no the one 
whose name began 
some thing like Rog 
ended in the 
who caused Russia to ha 
“the largest submarine na 
in the world.” No matter 
what his name was: such, at 
any rate, is“ fame.”) 

‘The ‘Daily News” hi 
always had numerous cor- 
respondents in every part 
of the interior of Chin: 
ast. wherever pract 
nd it has thus been 
able’ to collect and to 
publish more and better 
information than any daily in 
any land. 

In spite of the keen rivalry of 
the time, the “ North-China Daily 
News” is very much alive, and for 
aught that we are able to foresee 
it will yet celebrate many anniver- 
saries in its career in decades (pos- 
sibly even centuries) to come. But 
the China of those decades or of 
those centuries will be a very. diffe! 
ent land from the China of to-day. 










































Tun kerosene trade of South 
China has assumed ‘its pre-war 
characteristics and volume, and in 
value has reached far greater pro- 
portions than it ever before has 
had. Tho total imports of kerosene 
into Hongkong for the South 
China market in 1919, according to 
the official Hongkong returns, were 
34,558,543 imperial gallons, valued 
at $18,692,916, as compared with 
imports of 17,117,370 _ gallons, 
valued at $7,630,647, in 1918. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
H. M. SUPREME 
COURT 





By Sir Havilland de Sausmarez 


His Britannic Majesty’s Supreme 
Court for China might have cele- 
brated its jubilee in 1915 but for 
the war; war or no war it probably 
would have done no such thing, 
but as this article is written for 
an anniversary the fact is worth 
mentioning. ‘The Supreme Court 
and Consular Gazette” presumably 
dated its title from about 1865, 1 
have no means of checking this 
date, but that publication was 
absorbed by “The China Herald,” 
and presumably again the publica- 
tions of law reports at length in 











Sir HAVILLAND de SAUSMARI 
Judge of H.B.M. Supreme Court. 


“The 
A consequence. 


North-China ” 


of to-day is 
‘The “legal news” 
in the Shanghai newspapers exceeds 
that even in the county papers in 
England which twice in the year 
chronicle the assizes, and Shanghai 


does it every day, at least it would 
do so if the Court sat every d: 
It is a marvel to me that the pub- 
lic take so much interest in 4 
doings of the Courts, but I sup- 
pose they must do so, or editors do 
not know their business, and this 
is not the oceasion for such a sug- 
gestion. 





The Golden Age. 


That the Court does not sit every 
day or nearly every day is common 
knowledge, but making all allow- 
ance for the depressing effect of the 
war on litigation, it must be 
greater now than in the early eigh- 
ties and it is difficult to imagine 
how the Chief Justice, the Assist- 
ant Judge and the Law Secretar: 

can have filled their time in thi 

days. Tradition has it that at one 
time both the judges were chess 

















players; if so, means for passing 
idle hours in chambers were not 
wanting; in recent years both have 
been gardeners and again both have 
been golfers, but the positions are 
not the same. In any case the ad 
ministrative work of the Judge 
the head of the administration of 
justice in the British Courts ‘n 
China must be considerably greater 
now than formerly, even ii the fre- 
quency of mails and the facilities 
of the telegraph alone are con- 
sidered. 





What Lawyers Call “ Good.” 


Still even if the number of cases 
tried is small, the work is what 
lawyers call “good.” -There is 
probably no community in the 
world which brings fewer trumpery 
cases into Court; and this for two 
reasons, the British community is 
a busy one and a British 
subject must be on one side 
or the other, so that unles 
litigation is necessary it 
is not resorted to to; and 
secondly the old prejudice 
which kept Chinese out of 
their own law courts must 
necessarily have tended to 
the settlement of disputes 
between themselves and 
foreigners, whilst the 
foreigners who have always 
shown considerable solidari- 
ty in China were not likely 
to go to law’ with one an- 
other for the amusement of 
the Chines 


A curious instance of this 
occurred some years ago 
when goods were lost in 
transit from a vessel lying 
at Woosung, the parties in- 
terested being the ship- 
owners, the owners of the 
local steamer which was 
conveying the cargo when it 
was lost and the consignee, 
T was asked to arbitrate, 
but as at least two of the 
parties were British the con- 
cerned having shown their 
faith in the Court by asking 
the Judge to arbitrate, 
abandoned or settled the 
matter rather than come into 
Court, though a friendly action to 
decide an interesting point might 
well have been brought and woul!l 
have been interesting to the com- 
munity. 




















Some Delicate Cases. 


Shanghai knows pretty well the 
nature of cases brought before the 
Supreme Court, so it is needless to 
say more about them than that the 
above is typical of most. During 
the war, however, the Court had 
cast on it, which, owing to 
of English ‘law, our 
Courts can undertake, and the law 
dealing with enemy property in 
China, was essentially judge-made, 
the difficulty as to jurisdiction be- 
ing such as to make it very hard 
to legislate comprehensively on tho 
subject, and the application of the 
Imperial Statutes being a matter 
of unusual nicety. By going step 
by step a system was developed 
which from time to time was em- 
bodied in King’s Regulations. 
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The Call of the War. 


Whilst on the subject of the war 
it would be wrong to leave w 
mentioned the sacrifice made by 
numbers of the bar of the Court of 
prospects in their profession and, 
alas, in too many cases of life it- 
self in the country’s cause; hardly 
any who were physically fit to go 
stayed behind and of those that 
went a heavy toll was taken. It 
is what those who knew — then 
expected for they knew the class of 
men who have from early days 











a similar Court in the 
Dominions. 


Ottoman 


Barrister and Solicitor. 


Before leaving the bar I may 
try to answer a guestion which has 
often been put to me as to the 
relative merits of the systems, one 
retaining two branches of the pro- 
fession distinct and the other amal- 
gamating them. The former exists 
in Hongkong, the latter in China. 
In places where the numbers of the 
profession are limited as in Hong- 


parent strength of his legal posi- 
tion or vice versa; to put it other- 
wise, the consideration, if not the 
presentation, of a case by one who 
brings an independent mind to it 
is a great element of strength. 





Cheap and Expeditious. 

On the other hand, our system 
makes for cheapness and on the 
whole for expeditiousness. ‘The 
Court has plenty of time in 
Shanghai and we generally get to 
the bottom of things, moreover ours 








production of about 200 
men, The old pressman 


year: 








The Herald of 1850 


Was printed on the hand press shown in our illustration, “A Link with the Past,” the 
pies per hour requiring strenuous labour on the part of the press- 
ying on” died this year and was employed in the office for 40 
years. His grandson “rolling” is still a member of the staff. The type in this early iscue is as 
clearly printed and as symmetrically formed as the type of to-day, while the texture of the 
paper shows what little advance has been made in ii 











A LINK WITH THE PAST 


Hand Press on which the first issue of the NORTH-CHINA HERALD were printed. 
A pressman of the old school and his grandson. 


manufacture, during the last seventy 








down to the present time practised 
hefore the British Courts in China. 

The immense assistance that men 
of the class we have can be to the 
Court is best known to the judges; 
there are few better served than 
those of the Supreme Court. Three 
members of its bar presided over it 
as Chief Justice, Sir Richard 
Rennie, Sir Nicholas Hannen and 
Sir Hiram Wilkinson, whilst Sir 
Edmund Hornby,. the first incum- 
bent of the post, and its present 
occupant had already presided over 











kong and Shanghai, there is a 
weakness in amalgamation; I put 
my criticism to one of those who 
“went West,” a painstaking and 
able advocate, and he cordially 
agreed with me. The weakness of 
the system is that where the pro- 
fession is small and most lawyers 
belong to one firm or another the 
conduct of a case is likely to remain 
almost exclusively in the hands of 
one man, and, if it is complicated 
in both law and fact, he is apt to 
overlook his facts owing to the ap- 





annnaniecrionsaccnitntaiinttsenan sini 
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is a very mixed community, so 
that I have no doubt as to our hav- 
ing chosen the course which is best 
at least for ourselves. 

I must not leave the Court with- 
out a reference to the public for 
whom it is established. They can 
judge best as to whether it does 
what they want, but it will be 
gathered from what has gone be- 
fore that except in times of 
“booms ” we do not see very much 
of the seamy side of life of which 
Courts are generally supposed to 
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have an intimate view. Then there 
are the witnesses: fortunately they 
are mostly educated and little time 
is lost, and except in Admiralty 
cases there is not much hard swear- 
ing. In other words we get what 
we expect in cases of the class th 
come before us. 








The Chinese Witness. 


‘There remain the Chinese wit- 
nesses, whose testimony has to be 
judged by a standard of its own. 
Given the best intentions, a Chin- 
ese witness, at least if of little edu- 
ion, will not tell his tale in a 

which would commend. itself 
to one unaccustomed to him as 
embodying the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, but often a 
witness and particularly an inde- 
pendent witness will give you 
something you can be sure of. 











T once asked a police officer of 
experience what he thought, and te 
said that the ordinary Chinese, es- 
lly & countryman, would give 
if you knew how to treat his 
fair view of the facts 
hich he could speak, and I 
© with him 



















I remembey a collision case where 
the iaodah, whose junk was sunk 
in a fog, insisted that every’ man 
in the vessel, instead of eating his 
rice, for it was meal time, had his 
head over the side peering into 
the fog and that every gong on 
hoard was being beaten; and noth- 
ing would shake him. | Naturally 
he was cross-examined as to how 
it came about that no one heard 
his gongs, and eventually after 
counsel had given him up in des- 
pair I tried him. ‘* How far pet 
can people hear your gong: “T 
do not know, 1 beat them.” “ How 

















far off can you hear another ship's 
sounding gongs?” “I 
tell.” 


cannot 
"But surely in your experi- 
t sea you have bad oppor- 
of judging.” “No! junks 
only sound gongs in foggy weather, 
and then you don’t know how far 
off they are!” 





The Jury. 


But_to return to the normal wit- 
ness, T have known two cases where 
the ' jury, wrongly I thought, re- 
jected testimony which ought to 
have secured a conviction, because 
it was only Chinese; but that is 
their business not m: And so 
a last word as to the juries: they 
are of a high class and the jurors 
play the game. I can assure them 
that when I thank them for their 
attendance at the close of a case 
I do so con amore; it must often 
be very troublesome to them to 
serve. No doubt some of them try 
a little skrimshanking now and 
then, but there is a golden way of 









dealing with such; if am not 
absolutely sure of the excuse, and 
often when T am, the unwilling 





juror is told to apply in Court at 
the trial. Ridicule will deal with 
a rotten excuse even more effec- 
tively than a judge, and the unfor- 
tunate who takes the excused one’s 
place in the jury box will probably 
see that it is forthcoming. 


CHINESE BONUS SYSTEM 


A Model Principle 


PROFIT SHARING DEVICE 
IN OPERATION 


By K. ?. Wany, Financial Editor, 
Shanghai Journal of Commerce. 


At the end of cach year when all 
Chinese firms have had their balance 
sheets made up showing profit or 
loss, all commercial employees get 
their respective share of the profits, 
if any. During the year, -the 
employees of the smallest grocers 
store up to the employees of the 
largest bank look forward to the 
coming of the Chinese New Year 
because it is then that they will re- 
ceive their rewards uccording to 
their merit. 

In. this country the bonus paid 
to the employees by the business 
concerns is very liberal, much more 
liberal than that paid to the 
employees of foreign firms. Some- 
times an employee will get a bonus, 
the amount of which will exceed 
the total amount of his year's 
salary. For instance, the manager 
of a Chinese “native” bank gets 
only from $25 to $30 a month in 
salary, but if the bank makes 
money, at the end of the year his 
bonus will probably run” up to 
several thousand dollars. 























An Incentive to Loyalty. 


The bonus system is so ral in 
fact that all employees in the firm 
always work together for the best 
interests of the company—and ther 
selves. They are seldom divided in 
their opinions regarding the policy 
of the business. Every man among 
them is loyai to the firm he is serv- 
ing, because when he looks forward 
to getting a handsome bonus the 
firm’s interests coincide with his 
own, As a result, the business se- 
crets of the firm will never be dis- 
closed to outsiders. 

The following illustrates the 
working of the bonus system, gen- 
erally in use in China. Suppose a 
balance sheet of a meat and fish 
market at the end of the year 

















ed up among the ctuployees as their 

onus. The sum will be divided 
into 40 parts, the employees re- 
ceiving their share in accordance 
with their rank and merit. 





The Usual Scale. 


The following scale is generally 
used :-— 


Manager vs ss 16 parts Ts. 1,600 
Assistant Manager 1. 4. ,, 400 
Sales Manager se A 400 
Accountant... 25, 5, 250 
Supply Manager 25, 3, 250 
Assistant Accountant. 1.5 ;, 5, 150 
Shroffs 15» 15C 
Cashier 2 TL park 109 
Clerks. a, 100 


The apprentices and the messen- 
ger boys get their parts of bonus, 
too; but their parts are not repre- 
sented on the official scale. Some- 
times the manager will put aside 
one of his parts for them: some- 
times the stockholders will give 
them small sums for reward. In 
this way, all the employees of the 
firm get’ their share. Everybody 
will feel satisfied; when another 
year comes, they will work for the 
firm with renewed, if not addition- 
al, energy and loyalty. 


Other Systems In Use. 


However, the above seale is not 
universal. "There are a variety of 
seales several of which follow 

a. The bonus as used by commer: 
cial houses 

















Stockholders’ Dividends 10 parts 
Reserve Fund for the firm 1 part 
rer 7 ee cae devas 
int Mani 1» 
Gther employees 2 parts 
Total . 15 paris 
b. The bonus system used by 
Shanghai native banks :— 
Shareholders’ Dividends . 10 parts 
Manayer 1 i part 
‘Assistant er 
Other Employees “25 parts 





Total 215 parts 








¢. The bonus system us 
Hankow native banks:— 


used by 





Stockholders’ Dividends 8 parts 

Manager te cats 1 part 

Other’ Employees 1 
‘Total - 10 parts 








shows a profit of Tls. 15,000; Tls. 
10,000 is declared as dividends for 
the stockholders; Tls. 1,000 as re- 
serve fund for the firm; and the 
remaining Tls. 4,000 will be divid- 


Another view of the Bund—and more opium hulks 





Thus, although paying their em- 
ployees a lower salary than fareign 
firms, the Chinese firms get much 
better cooperation from them than 
do many foreign firms. 
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CHINA AS A “MUSEUM 
OF ANTIQUITIES 


By W. Arthur Cornaby 


Unpossessed of any recent statis- 
ties it is impossible for an up- 
country dweller to estimate how 
long it will be before the steps of 
the Shanghai Museum will have to 
he renewed by reason of the attri- 


tion of the feet of thronging 
crowds, One can only surz 
this subject. And the famous 





journal whose nticth birthday 
we are celebrating deals not in 
surmises but well-attested — facts. 
‘This is abundantly realized by many 
Chinese editors 

copiousiy from its ¢ Their 
acknowledgement is expressed by 















quoting its Chinese name, which ?s 
* Fore: 


of Literature ‘Gazette ” 
). 
Ee. of this term reminds 
us of an interesting fact, namely, 
that despite all the up-to-dateness of 
ain parts known to the average 
Western resident, China itself is a 
veritable museum of antiquities. 
‘The term “Forest of Literature” 
ic at least 1500 years old, for 419 
A.D. was the closing year of the 
Chin Gin) dynasty during which a 
n uuthor chose that title for 
his eyclopedic work; thus giving 
currency to the term for the titles 
of other books of the T’ang (618-906) 
and Sung (960-1196) dynasties. 
"Phe Chinese name for your firm, 
ny dear sir, may he an” antiquity 
sold as that. At any rate, my 
dear madam, the signboard name cf 
the Chinese’ shop where you pur- 
chased your last trinket (of course 
for ready money) is pretty sure to 
he an antiquity, in this vast museum 
cf four hundred million visitors. 





































Tnauspicious Days. 
Some of your clerks on their 
desks, and, some of your cooks on 
their walls, have a 
published bya very modern Chinese 
firm in Shanghai, with “August 1 
Sunday,” or the Sth, 15th, 22nd and 
inted in red, and the week- 
above the white. 
black lunar dates. 
A happy combination, this, of an- 
cient and modern, But underneath, 
in small Chinese type, there are 
antiqu indeed. "You were 
warned, by prehistoric laws of 
luck, against digging a well on 
August 1. On August 2 you might 
not go on a journey, or be married, 
carry earth or break up new soil. 
On ‘August 5 you are forbidden to 
pray to any deity (it is his holiday 
trom suppliants, as a doctor's from 
patients). On that day this year no 
open air theatricals ‘are in evi- 
dence in the interior, for these 
shows are avowedly in honour of 
deified ancients, who on this day 
take a holiday even from votes of 
thanks—with a lively sense of 
favours to come. It is one of the 
rest-cure days for the gods, which 
every seventh day used to be at one 
time in carly Chaldea—prayer be- 
ing forbidden on those days. In 
fact, all such things were legal 
enactinents devised for the public 
good in old Chaldea, long before 
the vencrable Hebrew race was 
born. 
































Altruism and Fairplay. 


Then, as to the characters them- 
selves, ‘the Chinese date them by a 
modest calculation during the reign 
of 2 mythical emperor from 2852 
B.C. onwards, But many of them 
must be far more ancient than that. 

The first syllab'e in “Jin-kee 
Road” (ren or jen in most. parts of 
China) takes us back to the very 
dawn of moral civilization. “ Jin- 
kee” means the ‘Altruistie firm,” 
the firm that had chosen the word 


ALTRUISM. 












Altruism for its chop or motto. The 
character is easily learnt by the 
very newest comer. It is {+ formed 
of A man and = two. The man 
indi oneself; the two another 
person, the whole meaning that d 
position which does not only think 
of “number one” but of the feel- 
ings of ‘number two” also. It is 
the prehistoric Golden Rule, quoted 
Ly Confucius in a negative form, 
and in the New Testament in a posi- 
tive form as a summary of Old 
‘Testament teachin, 

The companion virtue in China, 
pronounced ee, may be translated 

ir-dealing, righteousness, lealty. 

#€ composed of 3 sheep and 
BR me ov my. It was originally 
based on the disposition which re- 
cognized the distinctions of meum 
and tuum in the matter of mutton. 
That is prehistoric indeed. Chinese 
records only take us back to the 
agricultural stage of tribal develop- 


























= 
FAIR-PLAY 
ment. The nomadic pastoral con- 
dition was much earlier. That 
pastoral condition has. its visible 


monuments in the peaked roofs of 
city gates and temples. These re- 
present the prehistoric chieftain’s 
tent, with two poles and four tent- 
pegs (while the commonalty were 
of simpler construction). And if 
we want to say “‘ pastor” in Chin- 
ese we have to use a character if 
which is literally ‘“ cow-puncher,” 
showing that some of the ancient cat- 
tle were wild. 


Flowers of Speech. 


Who that has studied Chinese 
literature can wonder at our Chin- 
ese friends’ pride in their language? 
They ought to be, with these worn 
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down hieroglyphs, which so many of 
them are able (as in every Chinese 
letter) to manipulate in mosaics 
of superlative rhythm and poetic 
suggestiveness. You gave a liberal 
eumsha to a worthy man the oth 
day (pray don’t deny that altn 
tic fact!) Now, had you been Chin- 
ese instead of Western, you would 
have received a billet doux con- 
taining such words as: “ How can 
I adequately express the kindness 
I feel so-much, and which I will 
wear asa crown?” (3 8 RE SB) 
or “I wear as a gem-pendant at my 
girdle your wealth of undeserved 
kindliness” ( BE GRE BL); or “1 
bear your generous consideration in 
heart like a lotus-leaf that catch- 














es the gem-drops of a refreshing 
shower” (BY 407 METH). All. this 


suggested in four syllables, not in 
the rambling sentences by which 
alone we can render the three 
phrases in English. 

Should you have learnt enough to 
say to your office or house-boy: 
“Be careful, now,” you are bound 
to use two words (s) ap) which are 
quoted from an ode of about 1000 
B.C. “ Now this ‘ Literary Prince,” 
with the carefulness of a fluttering 
bird, served God intelligently, and 
received great blessedness.”” For 
nt Chinese recognizes no secu- 
lar re | is of moral colour. 
ing, with an outlook towards all- 
secing Heaven. Nor is it all bun- 
kum. Merchant Li or Liu may have 
little ancient theology in his mind, 
but he has a very distinct convic: 
tion as to divine retribution; and 


























his handling these scraps of moral 
philosophy from the hoary past has 
undoubtedly helped to make him the 


reliable business inan that I hope 
you have found him to be, 


The Written Word. 

“ Reverence written paper,” and 
the collection of written scraps by 
paid scavengers throughout China 
takes us back to Mongoloid Chal- 
(prior to 3,800 8.C.) when 
tablets were carefully 
collected and deposited in a “ lit 
ary storehouse ” (4 9% in Chinese) 
and thus may be dug up to this d 

There are many other interesting 
show-cases in this vast museum, but 
I recognize the fact that Shanghai 
is not all of it Muscum Road; and 
emulating the wisdom of that 
Western sage Sam Weller in his 
letter-writing, 1 had better end here 
before your exalted appetite for 
antiquities shall have been satiated. 




















Tun greater proportion of the 
lace exported from China is made 
in Chefoo, although the industry 
in Shanghai has been growing in 
recent years. The figures for 1918 
show total exports of lace valued 
at approximately $1,319,000, of 
which 77.4 per cent. went to 
Australia, 9.2 per cent. to Great 
Britain, 3.1 per cent. to Hong- 
kong, ‘and 1.5 per cent. to the 
United States. In the same year 
$626,842 worth of lace was im- 
ported, of which 37.7 per cent. 
came from Great Britain, 99.7 
per cent. from Japan, and 25.9 
per cent. from France. 
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THE PAGODA AT ANKING 





A Monument on the Yangtze— 
The City’s Anchorage 


By Our Anking Correspondent 


And yonder by Anking, behold! 

The Tower of Parcetain, strange and old, 

Uplitting to the astonished skies 

Its ninefold painted bateonies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 

And rings of tile, beneath whose eaves 

Hang porcelain hells that all the time 

Hing with a soft, melodious chime; 

While the whole ‘fabric is ablaze 

With varied tints all fused in one 

Great mass of colour, like a maze 

Of flowers illumined by the sun. 
Keraxos. 


In these days of Conan Doyle & 
Co.'s spivitualistic activities, one 
hesitates even to drop the N. from 
longfellow's dream, but it will 
appease him to know that his verse 
is fitted thus to a real pagoda, not 
a dream of what once was. 

‘There has been much investiga- 
tion at various times as to the ori 
xinal meaning of pagodas. Why 
‘were they built? They have been 
described as watch towers, relic tow- 
ers and bone towers, and doubtless 
all such descriptions are more or 
less correct. The word ‘Pagoda’ 
seems to have been appropriated by 
the English thieving language fron: 
the Persian or Hindustani, What 
ever of these languages we have 














taker: it from, the meaning is the 
same, ie. ‘The house of idols” or 
“The holy house.” On the other 


hand there are those who assure us 
that Hindus do not) know. the 
word. While there may be discus- 
sion and difference of opinion re- 
garding the word's derivation, 
there is a general agreement of 
opinion that pagodas were original- 
ly built in many cases in connexion 
with Buddhist relies. or saints. A 
good example of this is seen in Kiu 
Hua Shan. Pago:las are of differ- 

Round this p 
there are thre 
dummies, built. quite solid; hollow 



























with no. platforms; hollow with 
platforms. 
Versed in Geomancy. 
Anking pagoda is the only one of 


the latter class. Many small towers 
of various shapes and heights may 
be seen scattered about, but they 
are mostly bone towers, or little 
towers built, over the ‘two large 
crocks in which the corpses of Budd- 
hists have been cremated, or buried 
without cremation. 

It is an interesting fact that there 
is not and never has been any claim 
of Buddhist relies for Anking 
pagoda. ‘There is no record of such. 
‘The only claim made is that the man 
who gets the credit of building it, 
himself well versed in geomancy, 
did so hecauise he believed it was ne- 
cessary for the peace and happiness 
not only of this part of the coun- 
try, but also of Hupeh and Kiangsi, 
where they had to do with Anhui, 
Pagodas are generally called T’ah 
G8). Whatever other character 
may be used in conjunction with it, 
this character is used. The mean- 
ing is “a tower or pagoda.” But 
visitors to Anking would be wise to 





speak of the Pao T’ah ($f 3%) ie 
“Gem Pagoda” as it is sometimes 
called in English. Probably a bet- 
ter translation would be “Noble (or 
handsome) Pagoda,” if reference is 
made only to the structure. In this 
as in other pagodas, however, scores 
of Buddhas, Lohans, ete., greet you 
as you go up and down and in this 
sense “Gem Pagoda” would be bet- 
ter. 
When History Was Making. 

The Pagoda is said to have been 
built by a Mr. Wang O-ch’iien, who 
was Literary Chancellor and a 
whole lot of other things in the 
reign of Wan Li (1573-1620) of the 
Ming dynasty. He was a Kiangsi 























his home being in Taiho. How 
long it took to build is not. stated, 
hut the year of completion is given 
as A.D. 1582, a couple of years be- 
fore Maurice had his wee Dutch Re- 
public fixed up: a few years before 
the Armada was destroyed; a year 
chiefly memorable to us, not for the 
squabbles of Elizabeth and her 
northern neighbours, but for the 
death of a great man, George 
Buchanan. Why Mr. ng should 
decide on a pagoda is not clearly 
stated, beyond the fact, that he 
thought it was necessary for Feng 
Shui. 

















‘isit. 


The Taiping’s 
It was to be expected that such a 
structure would suffer something at 


_ was computed by 


the hands of the Long Haired Re- 
bels who did their utmost to make 
this section of the country a wilder- 
ness. Being so solidly built, and 
artillery being scarce, they resorted 
to fire to try and destroy the whole 
building. They partly succeeded, 
the top three storeys being destroy: 
ed. In 1870 the moving spirit in 
repairing the damage was a fellow 
townsman of the founder Wang. 
When the repairs began we are not 
told, but they were finished in 1870, 
when France and Germany were 
getting ready for a 50 years’ strug 
gle that has only now ended. 


It is significant that two years 
ago saw the second repair of the 
pagoda finished, when Chow Hsieh- 
hsi, fourth son of the honoured 
Chow Fu, was the leading man ia 
having the whole pagoda and tem- 
ple put into decent shape. It must 
not be thought that these were’ the 
only repairs during all the 300 odd 
years of the Pagoda’s history. Re- 
pairs are continually going on, but 
big r s only are recorded. It 
is to be regretted that the records 
give no account of the money spent. 
It is said that Mr. Chow in this last 
big repair gave $5,000 (Mex.), and 
that the expenses amounted to about 
$10,000. Anyhow a good job has 
been made of it, and though one's 
sense of fitness does not approve of 
it—Portland coment and folding 
iron gates in such an old buildin; 
it is pleasing to sec the place 5 
well looked after. 




















king. 





agoda is said to be about 
h (all measurements in 
lish fect) and is about 135 ii 
cumference at the bottom. The 
top storey has a diameter of 28 ft.. 
giving a circumference therefor of 
abont 81 ft. The 












lor (who is supposed to have bee: 
one of the last foreigners to visit it) 
to be more than 300 ft, round the 
base, and Lieutenant Fitzjames in 
gave his measurement of the 
meter as 96 ft. 10 in. Tt would 
em that there is A certain 
proportion observed in the building 
agedas. Anking being but seven 

s, and Nanking having been 
nine. king pagoda is said_ to 
have cost £600,000 sterling. What 
Anking cost we do not know, but it 
is quite possible that it represents 
half a million. 


One good feature of the Anking 
pagoda is that the balustrades, or 
outside platforms are kept in good 
repair and are well and_ strongly 
built, being built right into the 
walls, These walls are about 12 ft. 
thick at the bottom and at the very 
top about 3 ft. thick. There are 
few bells, and what there are are 
away at the very top mostly. No 
porcelain bells, but just good ordin- 
ary serviceable brass cast. bells. 



















Anchored Fast. 





s may notice some ship’s 
anchors lying ahout, and wonder 
what they are for? Anking is on 
the Yangtze. There are dragons. 
Anking might disappear. Anchored 
and with the pagoda as a good 
strong mast, what danger is there? 
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Y. M. C.-A. WORK IN 
SHANGHAI 





Forecast of Future 
Developments. 
Shanghai Young Men’s 

Christian Association is the largest 

in the Orient, considered as regards 

number of members, budget, build- 
ing « students in educational 
classes, etarial staff, members 
in the gymnasium classes or stu- 


















volent and musical. A list of the 
organizations using the Association 
would be very much a list of all 
the organizations of this character 
in Shanghai which do not have 
their own quarters. The Associa- 
tion is increasingly finding itself 
useful in serving other organiza- 
tions. It is realized that there are 
many things to be done in this 
city that do not lie within the 
field of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Many types of organi- 
zation are required to do all the 








munity in these various ways, yet 
it would seem that it was only be- 
ginning its career of usefulness to 
the community, and that the next 

years would make possible a 
service such as has never before been 
conceived, provided the organiza- 
tion continues faithful to its foun- 
dation purposes, 








Immediate Needs. 


The programme for the immedi- 
ate future includes special em- 
phasis upon training young men 





There were no trams in those days on the Bund, the new Shan; 
pneumatic tyred ricsha had yet to come. 


dents engaged in the Bible study. 
1! ons for the success of the 
the unbound- 
tunity; a rich resource of 
experience developed in many 
parts of the world; the loyalty of 
the members expressed in unselfish 
service; the devotion of the board 
of directors; the liberality of the 
community ; ‘the specialized equip 
ment; unselfish and  large-minded 
secretarial leadership of Chinese 
young men. 

The Shanghai Association spends 
cach year $120,000 all raised local- 
ly. Tt has had’ this past term 1,914 
students in educational classes, an 
tendance of 2,000 per month ‘at 
gymnasium classes and 3,100 per 
month in religious meetings. The 
staff numbers 34, 15 of whom are 
secrstaries-in-training preparing 
for work in other cities in China. 
Tt has two buildings, one for men 
and one for boys. 


Valuable Work. 


Association has become in- 
ity centre of 

y of Shang- 
hai, Its building is used constant- 
ly by various organizations, edu- 
cational, industrial, social, bene- 




































Club B: 





work, and to serve all the interests 
of a’ cosmopolitan community and 
many of these organizations have 
had their beginning in the Asso: 
ciation uuilding. 

Many types of work that have 
heen first pioneered by the Associa- 
tion have been reproduced by others 
in many parts of the city. The 
Association was a pioneer in even- 
ing education, commercial educa- 
tion, library and reading rooms, 
physical education, _ religious 
meetings for men, special Bible 
study for men and boys, meetings 
for social and moral reform, social 
service, poor boys’ schools, socials, 
recreational features for men and 
boys, playgrounds, evening _ lec- 
tures, educational lectures, science 
lectures, lectures. on government. 
The Association had the first club 
building for Chinese men, the first 
modern gymnasium, the first Bible 
School, the first thoroughly modern 
barber shop, the first specialized 
equipment. ‘for boys. Many of 
these activities have now been taken 
up by other organizations and suc- 
cessful new methods have been 
developed. _ The Association is 
fortunate in having come to Shang- 
hai early enough to serve the com- 








ilding 





ad not been erected and the 


for business life in Shanghai. 
There is at present great demand 
for young men of ¢l ter who 
have been trained in commerce. The 
employment department of _ the 
Association is meeting with a 
steadily growing demand for such 
men on the part of foreign firms. 
The graduates of the commercial 
classes conducted by the Associa- 
tion are snatched up for business 
positions some months before they 
have finished their courses of study 
The demands of to-morrow for well 
trained men will be greater than 
the demand of to-day and_ the 
requirements will be more exacting. 

It is being called upon to expand 
to various parts of the city. The 
present membership of nearly 4,000 
is very largely from the central 
and northern districts of the city. 
There is a demand for Association 
buildings in the southern district 
and the French Concession and in 
the western and eastern districts. 
The business men of these sections 
are looking to the Association to 
provide for the young men of these 
districts the same advantages that 
are offered in the present building 
to the young men of the central 
and northern regions. 
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THE CHINESE RAILWAY SYSTEM rel 
— ial 

A Historical Review—Where the Railway Idea Fl 
iginated—An Account of the Country’s Lines 











The railway 
composed of railways divisible into 


system of China is 


three groups as follows: those un- 
der the Board of Communications, 
a department of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in control of railwa; 
roads and telegraphs; the Cone 
sion lines ; and the private railway 
Companies. 

The mileage of the government 
lines to date is 4,030 (6,453 kilo- 
metres. 1 kilometre=§ mile rough- 
ly). all of which is standard of 4-ft. 
. gauge, with the exception of 
C ys a branch cf 
51 miles or 
ometres long. With the single 
xeeption of that part of the Pe- 
king-Mukden Railway from Peking 
to Shanhaikuan, and the Peking 

i Y, which was built 
from the Peking-Mukden profits, 
the government system has been 
built by foreign loans, the indebted. 
ness under this head amounting te 
964 million dollars at the present 
time 

























The Pukou Terms. 


These railway loans have ca 
with them in all cases a varying 
degree uf constructional and finan- 
cial control on the part of the na- 
tion supplving 
control, was amply provided 
for in the first British loan agree- 
ment for the Manchurian Es 
sion of the Peking-Mukden Railway 
in 1898, has gradually been relaxed 
until aé the present time what are 
known as “Pukow terms’ have 
come standard for railway loan 
agreements. The outstanding fea- 
ture of these later loan agreements 
is the subordination of the foreign 
engineer-in-chief to the Chinese 
Director of the railway, and the 
placing of financial control in his 
hands 


These changes have not been bene- 
































fore the specified period which 
varies from 20 to 50 years. In the 
case of the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way Loan this was 20 per cent., but 
in every later loan agreement” this 
has been reduced to 23 per cent. 


All loan agreements have a clause 
forbidding beginning of amortiza- 
tion of the loan before the lapse of 
a period varying from 10 to 12 
years. In addition with the excep- 
tion of the Peking-Mukden loan 
agreement a commission of 5 per 
cent. or an agreed lump sum is paid 
the loan syndicate on all purchases 
for inspection and other charges. 
This purchasing clause also has 
been a considerable bone of conten- 
tion between China and her foreign 
financiers and the struggle has re- 
sulted in China being legally but 
not actually—in most cases—able to 
purchase her materials by tender 
in the open market. 











Railway Policy. 


Government railway policy has 
undergone various changes which 
have been dictated by — strategic, 
financial and domestic considera- 
tions, Thus railways originated in 
North China with the quest for an 
independent coal supply for the 
Chinese Navy, they were extended 
east to the Great Wall with the 
idea of improving the military posi- 

n of China in Manchuria, and 
this aim was pursued with increas- 
ed stubbornness after the disaster of 
the Japanese War of 1894. 


This was the beginning of foreign 
borrowing, for China's finances 
were crippled as the result of the 
Japanese War. Then mainly as a re- 
sult of the good offices of Germany. 
France and Russia over the re- 
vision of the Shimonoseki Treat) 
of 1895, and the subsequent retro- 
cession by Japan of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, China was driven - a 























this policy was perceived, and Bel- 
gium, the supposedly negligible 
factor from an aggressive point of 
view, aejuired the Peking-Hankow 
Railway, China stubbornly refusing 
to see that Belgium was the willing 
tool of France and Russia who saw 
in this railway a valuable strategic 
link. 

This policy again involved the 
Government in considerable diffi- 
culty with Great Britain who was 
compensated by the granting of 
four concessions, three in the Yang- 
tze Valley and the Canton-Kowloon 

Following on the Boxer 
trouble there was a period of stag- 
nation lasting for four years when 
very little was done except the com- 
pletion of the Peking-Hankow and 
Peking-Mukden Railways. 

‘Then in 1906 China again em- 
barked on independent railway con- 
struction with her own funds, and 
this was the beginning of an ern 
of small railway construction by 
provincial companies which has 
proved uniformly extravagant. 
However, the Government felt itself 
unable to cope with a party of the 
ength and popularity of the “‘so- 
vereign rights” and “China for the 
Chinese” faction which came to the 
front over the redemption of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway Loan 
(American) in 1904, and received 
added power as the result of the un- 
wise policy followed over the con- 
struction of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, and it was not till 1911 
that anything was done to check a 
policy which was involving the Gov- 
ernment in diplomatic difficulty, as 
well as being wasteful. 

‘This, resulted in the famous edict 
it was decreed that the 
provinces might undertake the con- 
struction of branch lines according 
to their ability, but that trunk 
lines would in future be construct- 
ed by the Central Government, 
This is said to have precipitated 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 
1911, but the wisdom of the policy 
has since been recognized by the 
Republican Government who _per- 
petuated it in their great railway 
programme of 1913, which has been 
in abeyance since the War, and, 
unless the Consortium is allowed to 
do its work, is likely to remain so. 




















Cost of Railways. 


The various government railways, 





SSS SSS 0 a en aie eee ee Tae 








fetal, They were rendered. os- fuse short Years into granting their financial position and cost per 
China, which enabled her minieters dependent” railway concessions kilometre are tabulated below and 
to play off one party against an. FYom 1607 to 1898 the danger of will be dealt with in that order :— 
other for better terms. China owes 
these “Pukou terms” to Germany ice 
who initiated them in 1908 when : 
no: aie . (prac Main and Branch — Cost per 
taaePukew Railway’ and who Tater Rear Sie. ees Slee 
extracted the inevitable quid pro Peking-Hankow vse $13,387,867 1,312,913 $78,630.60 
ino for her complacency by ‘do- Peking Muksen ; oma = Sag ToTs.s0 
manding in 1909 admission to the ientsit 2 5 : , 106,841 1646.25 
Hukuang Railway Group in. de- Sianeiel: Nanking we 321.098 95,880.59 
fiance of all_ previous agreements planthal-Hangchow-® ' pee ry 
: P Peking-Suiywan 1,410,905 495,067 59,035.69 
with Great Britain with regard to 1,455,019 242'950 91,119.62 
railway finance in the Yangtze Val- 120,393 152,453 48,305.14 
ley. wr 2a 185,000 75,289.49 
i ¥ 129,906 51,824.00 
Redemption of Bonds. Chuchow-Pinghsiang 3.238 90,500 53,191.56 
A n Canton-Kowloon 594.950 143,296 108,763.53 
With the above exception the — Catiton-Samshui No report 48.924 No report 
enly change in the tenor of recent  Changchow-Amoy 165,651 28,000 94,415.44 
loan agreements has been a reduc- Chinese Government Railways *33,505,116 5,524,179 78,275.19 


tion in the premium to be paid on 


bonds if redemption is sought be- “Includes $2,000,000 depreciated notes at face value. 
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These figures relate to the year 
1918, the last for which a complete 
yeport has been published. It will 
he observed that the financial posi- 
tion is excellent, and that only two 
, whose mileage is unim- 











sions” in which Great Britain, 
France, America, Russia and Bel- 
gium were the combatants for this 
concession, which eventually went 
to Belgium, British and American 
rights of priority being ignored as 








‘The French Consulate-General 


portant, were run at a loss, The 
Canton-Samshui is omitted as it is 
in the hands of the Southerners and 
makes no returns. 

The total foreign debt on ra 
at present aggreaates $264, 
This consti 
the capital invested in railways 
which amounts to over $428,000,000. 

Amortization of the foreign loans 
is only paid out of surplus in the 
se of the Peking-Mukden and 











Chengtai Railways, in other cases 
leing made out of Government 
Junds, 


The profit on the railways 
amounts to over 12 per cent. on the 
total foreign capital invested. ‘The 
rate of interest on the sterling loans 
is 5 per cont, 





Shortage of Rolling Stock. 





of 1018, and in the majority 
cases, the Peking-Mukden R: 
excepted, will approximate closely 
1o the original construction cost. 
ly speaking the Government 
to very good 
class of work com- 
parig well with other countries, 
ut without exception they are 
under-equipped as regards rolling 
stock and engines, the only railway 
at all approximating to accepted 
standards in this respect being the 
Poking-Mukden Railway. 









Battle of the Concessions. 


‘The Peking-Iankow Railway was 
begun in 1897 and completed as a 
whole in December, 1905. It was 
built with capital ostensibly Bel- 
gian, but which was in reality 
Russo-French to the extent of four. 
fifths. The original loan was for 
£4,500,000, and this was redeemed 
in 1907 by an Anglo-French loan for 
5,000,000 which left the govern- 
ment in unfettered control of the 
line. 

The first loan marked the begin- 
ning of the “battle of the conces- 








the terms ot 
syndicate were moi 
and Chinese poli 
the desire for the capital of a coun- 
try of no military significance. In 
point of fact the concession was re- 
vised later so that the terms offered 
were no better than either the Bri- 
tish or American, and as for the 
strategic reason in Relgium’s fu 
your, the memorandum of the 
French Minister recalling the terms 
Treaty at 
in which the capi- 
s raised Were sufficient in- 
on that the syndicate had de- 
“French proclivities 
ult. of the breach of 
the 
nting of jie other railway con- 
i ‘The construction 





vantageous, 
was dictated hy 




















of the Franco-Chinese 
1985 and the was 
tal 















ned from the Belgian” 


ther progress until after the Boxer 
trouble. 

The line has been uniformly pro- 
fitable in spite of continued inter- 
ruption owing to troop movements 
since the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1916. In 1917 the line was ve 
extensively damaged by fluods and 
was practically closed for a period 
of three months. On January 1, 
1920, it was amalgamated with the 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway. 














Early Railway Days. 


The Peking Mukden Railway 
its crigin to the transport nee 
the Tongshan Coal Mines which were 
first. worked hy foreign methods 
in 197% the instance of Jui 
Hung-chang who wanted Chine: 
coal for the navy, then in the mak- 
ing under British tutel At the 
beginning of things a mule tram 
seven miles long earried the _ co 
to a canal west of Tongshan whence 
it was shipped to the port of Lut 
istributed. Under Mr. Kin- 

agement this was convert- 
ed into + railway in 1881, and the 
railway quickly © 
the canal be i 

The possibilities of rail transport 
were soon appreciated by the more 
inese, and bigger 
schemes of railway expansion were 
considered, but matters were con- 
tinually interrupted by changes of 
Court policy. However Tangku was 
reached in 1885, Tientsin in 1893, 
and Peking in is%s. Strategic 
sons were responsible for the exten- 
sion eastward, and_on the outbreak 
of the Japanese War in 1804 the 
line had reached a point 40 miles 
beyond the Great Wall. 

There followed, as « logical result 
of an empty treasury and a moder- 
nization policy, the British loan of 
1898 for £2 300,000 for the extra 
mural extension which completed 
the line as far as Hsinmintun in 
1904 and Newehwang in 1900, Dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion of 1900 the 
line was destroyed between Peking 
















































































Burr Photo 
The signal tower which marks the junction of the French Bund 
and that of the International Settlement 


as regards the 100 mile section from 
Peking to Paotingfu by the British 
engineers of the Peking Mukden 
Railway who completed this in 1899, 
when the line was handed over to 
the Belgians, who made little fur- 





and Tientsin, the rest escaping 
with Kttle damage as the result of 
the speedy Russian occupation. 
Russia controlled the whole line 
until the British Railway Admin‘ 
stration took over the length be- 
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tween Peking and Shanhaikwan, 
when the Russians retired into 
Manchuria. Eventually in 1902 the 
whole line was handed back to the 
Chinese Government, the presence 
of foreign troops for guarding the 
railway between Peking and Shan- 
haikwan being conceded. 








of the evil effects of spheres of in- 
fluence—that the Anglo-German 
Joans were put through. The total 
amount of these loans on the open- 
ing to traffic in 1912 was rough] 
£9,000,000, of which £2,960,000 

for the British section of 380 kilo- 
metres. The line was constructed 














Scenes along the Bund itself have not cl 
opium hulks have long sin 


After the Russo-Japanese War the 
light railway connecting Hsinmin- 
tun with Mukden was bought from 
Japan who saddled the line with an 
unwanted loan of Y.320,000. This 
line was converted to standard 
gauge, and Mukden was reached in 
1907. Since this date, no develop- 
ment work has been done, largely 
‘as the result of the Japanese par- 
allelism agreement of 1905 which 
blocks all railway expansion other 
than Japanese in Manchuria. 


Mr. Kinder’s Work. 


No mention of the Peking-Muk 
den Railway is complete without 
some reminder of the great work 
done by Mr. Kinder who controlled 
its destinies from 18S! to 1909. Ve 
was thus the pioncer of railways in 
China, and to him China owes her 
adequate gauge, sound standards of 
railway construction and her educa- 
tion in the value of railway trans- 





























port. Only those who have had e: 
perience in railway and mining 
ventures can appreciate the — skill 


and tact required to educate a n 
tion so superstitious and so blindly 
obstinate, yet so skilled in subtle 
obstruction as the Chinese, China 
is too liable to forget this and the 
services of a man who served her 
with singleness of purpose and a 
quixotic disregard for monetary or 
other advantage. 

The railway has been uniformly 
prosperous. In 1903 it paid 43 per 
cent., and since 1905 it has paid 
dividends of the order of 20 per 
cent. or more. 
ntsin-Pukou Railway. 

‘The Tientsin-Pukou Railway was 
first proposed in 1898 when it was 
given as a concession to Yung Wing 
who approached Anglo-American 
capitalists with a view to raising 
the necessary money. This fell 
through owing to Shantung becom- 
ing a German sphere of influence, 
and it was not till 1908—such is one 




















ged greatly. though the 
departed 


and has since been operated by two 
administrations, British and  Ger- 
man—-the German until China went 
to war with Germany in 1817, since 
when China has controlled the Ger- 
man. section. 

The construction of the line was 
remarkable for German ev m of 
the revised form of the loan agree- 
ment for which they were primary 
responsible, and fc ¢ defalea 
tions on the section whose financial 
supervision they undertook. The 
construction of the German section 
was characterized by outrageous ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of the 
German manufacturer. The — rail- 
way cannot meet the interest on 
capital. 
























Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 
The Shanghai-Nanking railway 
was constructed with a British Loan 








vagance in the construction of this 
line provided sinews of war for the 
“sovereign rights party”, and in- 
creased the difficulty of the situa- 
tion created by the Chinese attitude 
over the Shanghai-Ningpo Railway. 

Without doubt the policy of the 
British and China Corporation was 
unwise, as was also the step. taken 
in appointing engineers without 
previous Chinese experience, but 
the Chinese themselves contributed 
to extravagance by creating rings 
in native supplies. The railway 
cannot meet the interest on its 
capital, and it suffers considerably 
from water competition which coni- 
pels the fixing of Jow rates. In 1914 
it took over the Shanghai-Hang- 
chow-Ningpo Railway which was 
linked up with the main line in 
1916. 




















Shanghai-Hangehow Railway. 
The Shanghai-Hangchow Rail 
was granted as a British concession 
in 1898, but in spite of this on flota- 
tion of the loan of £1,500,000 in 1908 
the Chinese refused either to u: 
the loan or to allow board inte: 
ference. They were then allowed to 
begin construction of the line by 
private agency, and for this purpose 
two companies were formed und 
Chinese management who quick'y 
exhausted their capital and were 
then allowed to use the British loan 
funds, China appointing a British 
Chief engineer to comply with the 
agreement, but who, owing to local 
opposition, was never able to do 
anything 
The Chinese companies complet- 
ed, partially from Shanghai to 
Hangchow and about 60 miles at. 
the Ningpo end—about 170 
of line which was presumably 
at a loss until 1914 when ta 
by the Shanghai-Nanking Rai 
The railway is run at a loss 
cannot meet interest on its capital. 
Peking-Suiyuan Line. 
The Poking-Suiyuan Rail 
owes its inception to Yuan Shih- 
kai, and is of special interest 
being the first railway 
It and operated under Chine: 
management. Construction was be- 





















































‘The entrance to the Yangkingpang 


of £2,900,000. Construction began 
in 1904, and the line was opened for 
traffic in 1908. The alleged extra- 


gun in 1906, and in 1909 the first 
120 miles to Kalgan were opened 
for traffic. The work was unques: 
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ly well carried out, but the 
y grades through the Nankow 
Pass are a grave economic mistake. 
Further it should be recalled that 
the standards and the engineers 
were provided by the Peking- 
Mukden Railway whose surplus 
revenue also provided funds on 
which no interest is paid. 








under construction control. This is 
also known as the Lunghai Railway. 


In Manchuria: 


The Xirin-Changchun Railway 
was constructed with Sino-Japanese 
capital, and by Chinese personnel. 
and marks an unsuccessful attempt 





The old bridge over the Yangkingpang 


The line was extended to its pre- 
sent length in 1915. It makes a 
return of & per cent. approximately 
on its capital. ‘The Government 
kept the line free from foreign con- 
trol until 1919, when a Japanese 
loan for Y¥.8,000,000 was negotiated, 
thus ignoring Russian _ priori 
rights acquired in 1912. The line 
is now being extended a further 90 
miles to Suiynan which it is eo 
pected to reach this year. 














A Metre Gauge. 


‘The Chengtai Railway is the only 
re gauge Government railway. 
It was granted as a concession to 
the Russo-Chinese Bank in 1898, 
and n loan of £1,600,000 was floated 
fur construction purposes in 1902. 
The line was opened for traffic in 
October, 1907, and was a very ex 
pensive piece of work. — French 
engineers were employed, and 
vench influence predominates as 
France provided the money. 

















The Taokow-Chinghua Railway 
is a branch of the Peking-Hanko 
Railway, and was built by Messrs. 








ish contrac. 






Pearson’ & Co., the British 
tors, for the Peking Syndicate who 
acquired extensive railway and 
mining rights in Honan and Shansi 
in The line was opened for 
trafic in July, 1904, and was 
houzht by the Government with a 
650,000—cost of line plus 
cent.—in 1905, the Peking 

continuing to operate 
d taking 20 per cent. of 
the profits. A further loan from 
the same source was negotiated in 
1914 for £800,000. 

‘The Kaifeng-Honan Railway was 
constructed with a Franco-Belgian 
Joan for £1,000,000, floated in 1903, 
and it was opened’ for traffic in 
October, 1908. The western exten- 
sion of this railway linking up the 
Peking-Hankow Railway with the 
Tientsin-Pukou Railway was com- 
pleted in 1915, but is still operated 




















on the part of China to exercise her 
undoubted rights to the unfettered 
development of Manchuria, acquir- 
ed under the Portsmouth Treaty of 
191 In 1915 the handing over of 
control of the line to Japan was 
demanded, and this took place in 
the following year. A Japanese 
loan for Y.2,150,000 was negotiated 
for this line. The line was opened 
for traffic in October, 1912 








South of the Yangtze. 


The Chuchow-Pinghsiang Rail- 
way is mainly a mineral line for 
the purposes of the Pinghsiang 
collieries, which supply the Han- 
yehping Steelworks at Hankow. Tt 
was built with Chinese capital by 











The Canten-Kowloon Railway was 
one of the 1898 British Concessions, 
but it was not till 1907 that the 
British Loan for £1,500.000 was 
floated for the construction of the 
Chinese Government section of 143 
kilometres. The British section of 
35 kilometres, all within the leased 
‘territory of the Colony of Hong- 
kong, was constructed simultane 
ously, and proved a very expel 
piece of work. The whole line was 
opened for traffic in October, 1911 

The Canton-Samshui Railway is 
the only tangible result achieved by 
the American-China Development 
Company which obtained the con- 
cession for the construction of tl 
Canton-Hankow Railway in 1893. 
This concession was cancelled in 
1904 by a British loan raised by 
the Government of Hongkong, 
which was the means of acquisition 
of British rights in the Hankow- 
Canton and Hankow-Szechuan 
Railways. The railway is double 
tracked, and carries an enormous 
passenger traffic. It was opened for 
traffic in 1904 

The Chanchow-Amoy Railway 
was constructed with Chinese capi- 
ial and by Chinese engineers and 
opened for traffic in 1910. 

















Present Construction Work. 


This completes very summaril 
survey of the Government lines in 
operation. The following lines are, 
however, under construction but not 
in operation :—the British managed 
Hankow-Canton railway, which was 
opened for traffic as far as Chang- 
sha in 1917 and has been bad! 
handicapped by the disturbances in 
Hunan, and the Belgian controlled 

i Railway connecting the 
Tsin-Pu and Kin-Han Railways. 

Further a certain amount «f 

done 































on the Pu-Hs 
line connecting the K’ 
Tsin-Pu Railways, and for 
the final loan reoment 
£3,000,000 was made with the Brit: 














This is now Avenue Edward VII. 


Here it is as it was when the 


waterway was known as the Yangkingpang 


American engineers in 1899 at the 
instance of Sheng Kung-pao who 
then controlled the Hanyehping. 
Its working has been greatly ham- 
pered:-by the recent disturbances in 
Hunan. 





ish in 1914. The Hankow-Szechuan 
Railways for which with the Han- 
kow-Canton Railway, the Four 
Group Loan organization - was 
formed in 1911 is in much the same 
state, some small construction work 
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having been done and surveys com- 





pleted. This line is di led into 
three sections—French, American 
and German. The fate of the Ger- 


man section is worthy of British 
attention, as it should revert to its 
rightful owners—the British. All 
work ceased in 1916 owing to war 
conditions. 


the profits. Concession agreements 
usually reserve the right of pur- 
chase to the Government after a 
term of years, and they confer 
mineral rights on the congession- 
aires within a zone traversed by the 
railway, together with police rights 
in the case of the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchuria Railways. 

















Bure Photo 





This was once the Yangkingpang. but culverting and road-making 
have transformed it into Avenue Edward VII 


nother line on which some 
s heen done is thy 
Railw British 
the Shasi- 
Railway. Pauling and Com- 
(the British contractors) 
jon, on which survey 
as been undertaken. 


















pany’ 
railway cone 








work oniy 


Proposed Expansion. 
© following list shows the 
nment railways proposed but 





pr 














which have not so far progressed 
Iwyond prelimina: ‘otiation : 
Kilometres Source of 
Harbin n Rail. capital 
way Mergen 
‘Taiteihar 1.087 
Kirin Hunebu 336 









WE ABOVE se IN MANCHE'RIS. 
Hauchonfu 354 Japan 
to Shuntehfn 
the Kinhan 





, 2a 4 
to Chengtu 1.368 American 
Siems Carey 





Extension of Lung: 
West to Tan: 
chowfa and East 
to sea. 

‘Tatung to Chengtu... 





Franco-Belgian 
1,368 Franeo- 
Belgian 
France 
togeth:>r 
owing to 
presumably 


Yonnan-Suifu 789 
All the above projects, 
with those in abeyance, 
lack of funds, will ‘be 
handed over’ to. the Consortium 
which it is to be hoped will do 
something to relieve the transport 
problem, on the solution of which 
hangs the welfare of the country. 
With regard to the concessions 








these au 

Chinese Ei 1,722 kilometres 
South 1150. 
Shantung 495 





> 465 





Yunna 


Railway Concessions. 

In railways of this class the Gov- 
ernment incurs no financial risk, 
hut the railways are the absolute 
property of the concessionaires, the 
Jovernment receiving no share of 








Tie Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchuria Railways were previous 
to the ‘Russo-Japanese War ¢om- 
bined under Russian management. 
the gauge being 5-ft. The concess- 
ion was obtained in 1895 subsequent 
to Li Hung-chang’s visit to Russi 
in 1895. During the War of 1901 
to 1905 the Japanese converted the 
cecupied portion to 3-ft. 6-in. 

uge, and on the formation of the 
puth’ Manchuria Company in 1906 
changed it again to 4-ft. 8}-in. 
gauge. This railway also controls 
the Antung-Mukden and Korean 
Railways. 

From 1906 to 1910 there was con- 
siderable negotiation with regard to 
the sale of the Russian portion «f 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
American capitalists, but the Russo 
Japanese Entente of 1910 wrecked 
the scheme, as did Japanese diplo- 
macy. A’ similar’ proposal was 
made for the purchase of the South 
Manchuria Railway by America in 
1903. The fate of the Russian por- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern, now 
ostensibly under Chinese manage- 
ment, will be a matter of consider- 
able interest. 

















The Shantung Rail 





The Shantung Railway concession 
was extracted with others by fore 
majeure in 1898 as the result of the 
murder of two German missionaries. 
Since the Japanese occupation of 
Tsingtao in 1914 the railway has 
heen under Japanese control. The 
line, together with all the German 
heritage of concession and other 
advantages, was awarded to Japan 
the Peace Conference. this de 
cision being responsible for China's 
refusal to sign the Treaty. The line 
was opened for traffic in 1904, and 
under German management made 
a fair return on its capital. 
The Yunnan Railway is an 
tension of the Laokay-Hanoi Rail- 
way in French China. The con- 
cession was obtained in 1898. The 




















line was extremely costly to con- 
struct both in lives and money—the 
capital being provided by — the 
French Government. The gauge of 
the line is metre. It was opened for 
traffic in 1908 and pays working 
expenses only. 

It isto be regretted that the 
principle of concession railways is 
not more _ extensively adopted. 
South America owes its prosperity 
to such Sines. 





Provincial Lines. 

















The proviricial and private 
companies are as below. 
Kuangtung a - o 225 
Kiukiang-Nanchang “- 129 
Sunni % 109 
Si alone Chaochowfn 42 
Nanking City... BE 
Chung Hsing Mining Co. % 
Tayeh Mining. Co. [#0 
Ching Hsing Mi (en 15 
in ‘Administration 16 








The railways of most interest in 





this category are the Kuangtune 
Railway and the Kiukiang-Nan- 
chang. The first is the southern 


portion of the Hankow-Canton Rail- 
way which is being built under 
Chinese auspices, All that can be 
said of it is that the railway is an 
unconscionable long time a-build- 
ing, which is excessively regrettable 
as on the completion of this line 
depends Hongkong’s development 














asa great industrial centre. Con- 
struction began in 1904. 
The Kiukiang-Nanchang Rail 





way is a Chinese concern for which 
Japan has provided most of the 
capital. The railway is poorly 
constructed. and in perpetual diffi- 
culty and will doubtless revert in 
the end to Japan to be peddled to 
the British or the Consortium on 
cowpletion of the Nanking-Hunan 
Railway of which it is a natural 
development. 

Of the other lines the bulk ar 
mineral railways constructed > 
second rate, but fairly efficient 
standards. "The gauge of all with 
the exception of the Tsitsihar Rail- 
way which is metre, is standard 
4’8} so that China with few excep- 
tions, and those of no vital _im- 
portance except the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, as regards the trunk 
‘stem is saved from the evils cf 
mixed gauge. 











THe most brand of 
laundry soap 
for sale in 
American trade report, is“ manu- 
factured by a British firm in 
Japan and utilized for both toilet 
and laundry purposes. This soap 


popular L 
at present offered 
Mukden, says an 


has an annual sale in Mukden 
alone of over 50,000 cases of 72 
packages cach, ‘containing twin 





cakes of oblong shape 6 ounces in 


weight, about } inch thick, . 28 
inches wide, and 5 inches long. 
and selling at $7 per case. A 


Japaness ‘imitation of this brand 
also. finds a ready. sale in this 
market. The Japanese soap is put 


up in 100 cakes to the case and 
sells for $7.25. 
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CONVENTION MONEY OF 
SHANGHAI 


A Discourse on Sycee 


“Shanghai Convention Money” is 
the money generally used in Shang- 
hai market. It is called “conven- 








tion”? money, because its monetary 
value does not correspond with i 

bullion value: th 
values being 98 p 









cent. It is’ diffe 
tual money, which is. a_ bullion 
weight, known to the foreigners as 
sycee. 


Sycee is cast in the Shanghai 
Assay Office. When bullion weights 
come to Shanghai from other 
localities, they have to be re-cast 
hy the Shanghai Office before they 
can be put on the market. The 
weight of each bar of sycee is about 
80 Tsaoping taels. Every bar thus 
cast will be sent to the Valuation 
Bureau to fix its actual value. Gen- 
erally the Valuation Bureau will 
determine the exact weight of the 
syece, and also its “touch” value. 
Both the weight and the “touch” 
value are expressed in term of tacls 
which are its total value. 











The “Touch” Value. 


By “touch” value is meant the 
value credited to the sycee in addi- 
tion to its own bullion weight; this 
additional value is generally’ de- 
termined according to the amount 
of alloy each sycee contains. Some- 
times as high as Tls. 2.75 are eredit- 
ed. If the “touch”? value does not 
exceed Ts. 2.65, which means that 
the sycee contains too much alloy, 
the Valuation Bureau will refuse 
to value the sycee and have it sent 
back to the Assay Office for recast- 


ing. This is why sycee is some- 
times called “2.7 Sycee.” 
The “Settlement Sycee” is the 





syeee cast by the Assay Office in #l 
Settlement, bearing a slightly dif- 





ferent shape and form from the 
ordinary sycee. 
“Convention” money is money 


for account keeping. All business 





;” the Custom House and the Deut 
the Cl 





between the Chinese and between 
Chinese and foreigners as well as 
the exchange rate are based on this 
“convention” money. The standard 
is fixed by the following method 
‘Add the “touch” value of the sycee 
to its bullion weight. Divide this 
total value by 98. The amount ob- 
tained is the price of a Shanghai 
ta Let us take a concrete  ex- 
ample. Suppose we have sycee 











Note the old Customs Examinat 





weighing taels. Its “touch 
value” is 2.75 taels. The total value 
of the sycee is 54.75 taels. Divide 
54.75 by 98, we get 55.86 taels. That 
taels in bullion worth 55.86 
in credit. By this method is the 
price of Shanghai taels determined. 








Story of “Convention” Mone: 








The history of the “convention” 
money is untraceable as well 2s 
unauthentic. It is believed by 
some people that it had its start 
years ayo when there was tremen: 
dous trade of bean and bean oil 
between Shanghai and Newchwang. 





ische Bank. The last named 
n Shed. 


bullion for settlement of business, 
he would get 2 per cent. reduction. 
Some say, however, that “ conven. 
tion ” money started with the bean 
business. Before there was any set- 
tlement in Shanghai, the bean 
business was very prosperous. All 
the stores handling beans were si 
ed in the 















still here but is owned by 


Shanghai market profitable, and 
all the bean stores used the “ con- 
vention ” money as the standard in 
their account Keeping. Hence ali 
other business which was of very 
minor importance adopted the same 
money. Later business betweon 
Shanghai and other localities wa 
all handled under the system of 
* convention ” money. 














At times the “convention” money 
was called “bean money.”” Whea 
the Settlement was established for 
foreigners, the market generally 
developed, and convention * 
money made its entry into the set- 

















Burr Photo 
“Wayfoong” building. This 


to come down soorand when the 


hnew premises are built this picture will not be biz 
enough to hold it all 


In those times there was not 
enough bullion in Shanghai to 
carry on the transactions of the 
trade. Whenever anybody offered 


S ARSE REREAD Ite a 
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tlement also. The latter story of 
how this “ convention ” money came. 
into existence is more usually 


accepted than the former. 
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A Review of a Notable Year 
By G. Gramada E 
es 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT AND WHAT IT § 
HAS ACHIEVED 









On May 
was a year old. During that p 
this mass manifestation uf national 
solidarity. in China stirred 
public opinion to a consciousness 
rarely known in this country. It 
sueceeded in preventing the Govern- 
ment from signing a peace treaty 
in which the rights of China were 
to he sacrificed. It notified corrupt 
politicians and self-centred mili 
tarists that, if the will of China 
ever becomes sufficiently articulate. 
they must go. It won one potent 
victory ; it met two distinct defeats. 
It organized 4,000,000 human be 
ings into a unit and it spurred on 
the millions of parents of these boys 
and girls to political activity. Tt 
brought Peking home to ev 
and village where there was a school 
and it popularized the national and 
int tional affairs of the countr; 
It started and carried on a boycott 
against Japan, Japanese goods and 
Japanese ships which cannot al- 
together be neglected in a study of 
the financial crisis at present in 
that country, Tt stimulated a_ de 
sire for an independent. and inte- 
gral China and made for greater 
‘ndship between the Chinese and 
the Anglo-Saxon republics of the 
West, Great Britain and America. 


3 the Student Movem 











































The First Meeting. 


‘The Student Movement grew out 
of a meeting in the Peking Govern- 
ment University on May 2 1919, 





students attended this meeting 
on May 4, each student carrying i 
white flag bearing a propagandistic 
inscription. Because Tsao Jp-lin, at 
that time Minister of Finance and 
mmunications, was believed to be 
the active leader of the Japanese 
‘oup in China, it was decided to 
march to his house. There the stu- 
dents met aot only Tsao, but Chang 
Chun-hsiang. the Chinese Minister 
to Japan, and a Japanese. friend. 
An autographed photograph of the 
Mikado was on the wall. 

The stulents lost control of the 
situation, burned down the house 
and sent Minister Chang to the hos- 
pital. ‘Thirty-two students wei 
arrested and the next day a gene 
strike of all the students in Peking 
was called. lent Hsu Shih- 
chang th pon issued a mandate 
e and dismissing 
the University. 
and the Minister of 
. Fu Chun-chang. On 
May 6, the Peking Students Union 
was organized and a notice was 
sent to students throughout the 
country that similar action should 
‘diately be taken. 
































forbidding the 






















Shanghai Follows Suit. 








A fortnight later, the 5S 
Students Union was organized 
on M. general strike was 
the schools of this 
wich the demand that the 
treaty should not be signed. 











city, 





students in Peking for publishing 
a paper, called “Wu Chi” (May 
7). On June 3. 10,000 students 
paraded through Peking and 3,000 
of these were arrested, the Univer- 
sity being turned into a prison to 
accommodate them. The following 
day several thousand were also ar- 
rested. This stirred the country as 
nothing else could have, for the stu- 
dents were not demanding anythin; 

easonable: they were only de 
fending the honour and the integ- 
rity of China, Because of this, 
the merchants joined with the stu: 
dents. closed their shops and ente! 
cd upon a career of passive resist- 

















ance which lasted 10 days and 
which only ended when the Bri 
and an Consulates 





Shanghai confirmed the news that 
“Three Traitors” had heen 
issed. Tt was also determined 
at that time that China would not 
sign the peace treaty. 








A Sucecss but Imperfect. 


The Peking students, influenced 
by the success of the Shanghai 
strike, were about to call out the 
students of the military schools 
and some of the troops in the 
vicinity of Peking, when the Gov- 

formally apologized to 
m and the schools were closed 
for the swnmer vacation, 

The first strike had been a suc- 
cess. The students had indicated 
the people that the Government 
»uld not act against the popular 
wish. ‘They saw, how that the 
Government was temporizing, that 
Japanese influence was strong in 























the land and that the disgraced 
officials were doing business as 
usual in the Western Hills. To 


preserve the victories of _ their 
stril National Students Union 
was organized and steps were 
taken that wherever there is a 
school, there shall be an organiz 
tion to propagate and control the 
boycott against all things Japanese 
and for the encouragement of 
native industries. 

















The Bund in Winter. 


at which it was decided that a mass 
meeting was to be held the next 
morning to protest against the 
Japanese Minister, Obata, who had 
requested the dismissal of Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo and Dr. C. T. Wang, 
as peace delegates. About 10,000 


This does not often happen and so the picture ear 


that the “Three Traitors,” Tsao 
Julin, Lu Tsung-yu and Chang 
Chun-hsiang, be dismissed from 
public office and that Chancellor 
Tsai be reinstated. One of the im- 
mediate causes for the calling of 
this strike was the arrest of four 





its place. 


The Boycott’s Great Day. 

In stimulating the boycott the 
students often went to excess. A 
system of espionage was inaugur- 
ated which made it possible for the 
students in Kaifeng or Nanchang 


ee 
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that goods _ marked, 
© Made in U.S.A.” or “Made in 
England.” we tually made in 
And these goods were con- 


io know 











Japan. n 
fiseated and burned on the public 
‘ounds. Occasionally a local 
tradesman was paraded — through 





the streets with the word “ Trai- 
tor’? written across his forehead. 
Those activities of the students 
lost for them much of the popular 
support which they had gained 
during the But on the 
whole, the nation sympathized with 


their ac ies. 












‘Two “ Incidents.” 





‘two incidents served fur to 
foment anti-Japanese feelings in 
China. Gne was the Funatso incid- 
ent in Tientsin and the other, 
Fooeho incident. r. Funatso, 
eral in 




















the Japanese Con 
ientsin, was said to sent 
some — iiladvised letters to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Com- 


vee and to the. Commissioner of 
Foreign Affaivs in Tientsin, — pro- 
testing against the election of Mr. 
Pion Yuch-ting as Chairman, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tientsin 
Mr. Pien had been one of the most 
ardent supporters of the _ student 
movement and of the anti-Japanese 
hoyeott and, naturally, the students 
rushed to his support. This led to 
intermittent strikes being called 
in Tientsin. The students came in- 
to active conflict. with General 
Yang T-teh, the Chief of Police for 
the Province of Chihli, who is re 
puted to be pro-Japanese. In the 
fracases between the police and 
students there were several casual- 
ties, in which at least three deaths 
ved, two of the deceased be 
rd 's. As many as 1,000 students 
have heen reported wounded. 

The Foochow incident was the re- 
sult of Japanese interference with 
a peaceful procession of | Chinese 
students to the Foochow Y.M.C.A 
apanese and Formosans_ attacked 
udents, having, it is alleged. 
nstigated by the local Jap 
anese consul, who has since heen 














































removed. Because of this incident 
a four days’ strike was called 
throughout, the country, during 


which special emphasis was laid op 
the Shantung Question and the 
fact that Japan’ was putting into 
ct all. the provisions of the 
y-One Demands. 





The April Defeat. 





‘The last strike of the year was 
Hed in April and. ended in a 
complete defeat. The strike was 


ill-timed and lacked a clear-cut, 
dramatic issue. The publication of 
the secret treaties was demanded. 
But the masses of the people could 
not understand what was meant by 
secret treaties. Besides, were they 
not all published? Did not_ the 
tion know of the perfidy of the 
d politicians? The 
alled upon the motion 
Peking delegates to the 
ational hody and was, notwith- 
standing, bitterly opposed by the 
Peking Students Union. All of the 
ission schools in Shanghai 
opposed the strike. Nevertheless 
as a matter of union 
The merchants refused 









of the 











diseiplin 








to assist the students because they 
felt that there was no immediate 
need for a strike and because the 
methods of the union in enforcing 
the boycott had antagonized them. 
The foreign sympathizers of the 
students opposed the strike because 
they felt that the students were 
wasting themselves on hopeless 
issues at the wrong time. The re- 
sult was failure. complete and hope- 
less disaster. 











Learning by Defeat. 

However, nothing could have 
benefited the students’ movement 
more than this failure. For it in- 
dicated to the leaders and to the 
mass of student that dramatic, 
direct-actionistic tendencies were 
successful once. but that a move- 
ment to function with a degree of 
permanence must have a progressive 
programme which does not depend 
upon political convulsions for life. 
Furthermore, the students realized 
methods of organization 
rong. From the American 
Constitution they had adapted the 
principle that executive officers 
could not mect in the legislative 
body, with the result that those who 
really knew the facts and who were 
concerned in their execution, were 





























unable to attend meetings to ex- 
plain the course of action best 
suited to the oc Then, what 
everyone had expected, was dis 





covered. The politicians had their 
agents in the union. Anfu, Chin- 
putang and ali the other political 
groups had convinced certain stu 
dents of the righteousness of their 
cause or misled by insidious 
eans. other students, so that 
counsel was divided. The last 
strike ended disastrously because 
of these conditions. There can be 
no question but that the — students 
were misled by their enemies. And 
they paid with disaster. 














A Constructive Programme. 


the entire 
organized. 
structive 





movement had to 
The following con 
programme has — been 








Burr Photo 
One of Shanghai's sky-serape 


adopted by the Union in the hope 
of the students becoming an effec- 
tive force for reform in the land. 
1. The student organization is to 
be strengthened by the adoption of 
measures to make it possible for 
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every student in some way to par- 
ticipate in the movement, and to 
provide for a closer relationship 
between parent and branch organ- 
izations. 2 A campaign of cduca- 
tion is to be instituted which shall 
bring student literature and stu- 
dent lecturers among all the cl 
ments of Chinese li merchants, 
lakourers, soldiers, parents. wome: 
vte. 3. A translation hurcaw is tc 
he established for the purpose cf 
making available the best litera 
ture of all nations to the Chines 
4. The Student Movement 
itself the sponsor for and 
mulate, popular, free, 
y education, with a view tows 

eventual establishment of 
free low 
schools in China. In this directic 
the students undertake i 
their free time to teaching in 
schools and each union is expected 
to organize and to support fre 
schools. 

Thus, the student movement is 
lated from a direct-actionist 
political force to an education 
stimulant in the land. The stu- 
dents now believe that by popular 
education can most of China’s ills 
be cured. They feel that it is diffi- 
cult for a pation to be both free and 
ignorant. They hope to make 
China enlightened, 































shall 
elemer 












the 
system of compulso 

















Birth of Public Opinion. 


The student movement is not to 
be judged hy the success or failure 
of strikes. It is to be judged 
rather by the transformation it has 








wrought in the mass mind with 
to political affairs, — Pre 
viously even big business men in 





China looked upon internations 
relations and government as 
special province of those whe 
yaméns and collected the taxes 
paid the bills. They regs 
2's business as Peking’s busi- 
To-day they loc 
ing’s business their own. 
y look upon every office holder 
a servant, Of course this atti- 
tude has only become part of the 

























The Yangtsze Building 


psychology of the few why are in 
telligent and articulate. It is now 
the function of the student move- 
ment to make this attitude a vital 
part of the life of every individual 
in the land. 
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TEMPLES OF THE EAST 





By Gerve Baronti 


China has three religions—Con- 
anism, Taoism and Buddhism. 
» first two are indigenous, The 
other was introduced some time in 
the first’ century A.D. Japan, 








in connexion. In the temple five result of which was to be a filteriax 
fortune-tellers and an “eye spec- of virtue from top to bottom soci: 
ialist” carry on a paying business. ly. ‘There are many shrines erected 
About the walls hang many mottoes to his memory, where sacrifices. are 








donated by the faithful. Many of propitiafory. ' The first of | these 
them are from prostitutes. whose sacrificial shrines in China, though 
income has been increased by the not of course to Confucius, was 





kindly offices of the goddess. To erected in 2600 B.C. 
the right of the idol is the hall of Buddha lived in the sixth centu 
the calendar. Each year is repre- B.C. He was an Indian prince who 








Soochow Creek in Winter. 


omitting her professed Chr 
hi two religions --Buddh 
Shintoi Al the divisions and 
sub-divisions of religious belief in 
India can be said to come somewhere 
under the headings of Hinduism or 
Mohammedanism, with the excep- 
n of Zoroastrianism, which ori- 
inated in Persia. Every sect has 
its place of worship, its temple, or 
its mosque. Architecturally _¢on- 
idered, most of the temples of the 
state somewhat alike, with the 
ption of the Mohammedan 
mosque which has always the cen- 
tral dome, for “There is but one 
and’ Mohammed is his pro- 
Usually the temples are 
foul, ill-smelling places where filthy 

sell one anything from a 
yer to a hair from the prophet’s 
beard, or being unsuccessful in 
salesmanship, will rob one somehow 
at the finish, 


The Goddess of Mere 


The goddess of mercy is vet 
catholic in her favours, for she dis- 
penses blessings in hinto and 
‘Taoist temples impartially. In the 
ling Miao (Red Temple) of Shang- 
hai, the prostitutes posture and 
burn candles before her for the good 
of their profession, which as Kip- 
ling says is the oldest in the world. 
Since the days when the Temple of 
Mylitta flourished in Babylon sup- 
plications have been raised to this 
calling. The Hing Miao Temple, 
sometimes called by foreigners the 
workman’s temple, carries on a bus’ 
ness as lucrative as any in Shan; 
hai. It was “ordained” by the 
Government before the white man 
knew this port. Situated on the 
most important business street of 
the city it is flanked by two shops 
that pay an enormous renta! to the 
‘Temple, for the privilege of selling 
juss money, incense and candles to 
ihe benighted public. One shop with 
the true Chinese eye te business 
runs a money ange department 





































































The Russian Consulate now obscures this view of the German Chureh. 


sented by an image who governs the — gave up home and family to und 
3 born during take a liie of self-suppression, , Ce 
Each image is associated — tain educators say that he was the 
an animal, in the Tanist greatest moral influence before 
Christ. He was, if cultivating a 
negative virtue id denying all 
On a Feast Day. progress is moral. He wis ha 
The Shinte Yewple of Kwanr r in India, the land ‘of 
in Japan, known as Hase-no-Kwan- sical torture, in’ the name of 
non, also shelters the goddess sf Teligion. * Asoka, in the third cen 
merey. In this abode she is made tury B.C., was entirely won over 
of lacquer and gilded over. The Buddhisn’ and, with Buddhist mis 
doors of this temple are. usually Sionaries, spread the teaching over 
closed, and a small fee (a large fee India. The first Buddhist temple 
is not prohibited) must be paid to Was erected at Buddh Gya, India. 
the priest to admit onc. I met the In the grounds of this temple flow 
Kwannon goddess first on a feast ishes a slip of the original Tio t 
‘and her attendant images wider witich Buddha sat when 
ring feeding bibs. It is received his enlightenment. ‘The 
4 Shinto temple and consequently temple is built in « hollow, and one 
foot is given to the spirits of the must descend a flight of stone stai 
|, and to the gods who guard to reach it. The main temple is 
the spirits of the dead. shut in by mai I buildings. 
The Shinto .religion (together It is an imposing structure 170-ft. 
with other forms of ancestor wor. bigh.  Considering that it is con- 
ship) is, no doubt, the basic note «f structed of brick, cemented with 
religion. The Taoist School mud, it has lasted unusually well, 
‘aches the search for immortality. for its date is 543 B.C. Inside are 
Tt believes in deathlessness and the Many. statues of Buddha—Buddha 
translation of both body and soul, teaching. Buddha praying, Buddh 
Temons and genii are legion in this meditating, and Buddha renouncinz 
creed. All Taoist temples have the world. Most of the yellow-roby 
divination instruments — such as Priests une sees about the | place 
stalks of grass, tortoise shells, ani- stop long enough between puffs of 
mals, bamboo roots, the planchette smoke from the hookah to mumble 
(this humbug came originally from something called prayer and to beg 
China), fortune-telling sticks, ete. for money. 





























































































Tao Chiao, or Taoism means “The —* 

Way,” Chiao meaning “to beat a The Law of the Vedas. 
child into imitation,” and Tao, of ¢ q 

“the unknown factor or principle, Hinduism, a philosophy rather 





than a religion, started with the 


of nature.” 


law of the Vedas, and if it had 
ight 


The Cult of the Learned. followed its original lines it 
have given the world the finest je 

Confucianism is the cult of the . in its crown of cree Hinduism 
learned. It emphasizes the politico- is divided into numberless 
religious side of life. Its roots are tes, cach worshipping a separate 
to be found in primitive animism, idol. Hindus will tell one that 
but its spirits were subject toa they do not worship idols, but that 
supreme personal being. Confucius each idol represents a syiubol of 
was practical, but never heroic. He something they do worship. This 
enforced a negative golden rule, the is all very well, but to see this 
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proxy worship in the Hindu temples 
is in many cases a most disgusting 





sight. Animal sacrifice is very 
common, and the cruelty during 
certain ites drives terror to. the 
heart. of a non-believer. I. visited 





Kalighat, a famous Hindu temple 


the Hindus believe that he is the 
ninth incarnation of Rahma. It is 
almost impossible to move at this 
“sacred” place without stepping 
on a leper, but any Brahmin priest 
about the temple will inform one 
that there is no need to worry about 














‘Burr Photo 
Ju 





goats were being 
offered to the gods. About twenty 
five of these “defenceless animals 
waited round a chopping block _ in 
the courtyard of the temple. The 
Hock. w ady covered with the 
Mood of goats that had previously 


in india, while 


















heen slaughtered, and whose qui 
vering bodies were rushed down to 
the river (the saered Ganges) and 








ed. ‘The many gods were 
with garlands of flowers 
at is one. of the most 
in India. In 
and festive 
through the 


imme 
decerate 
for Kali 
important shrine 
one smatl room a gay 
od looked wearily 












smoke of many candles. ‘The mon- 
key god, Hanuman, wore a wreath 
of yellow lilies about his neck. 






nesh, the elephant-headed god, 
being prayed to for worldly 
success, as nothing of a material 
nature can prosper unless off 
are made to this hideous im 
Buddha was th with the rest, 


wi 














tion of Nanking and Szechuen Road 
Jub has now given place toa bank. 





The 


tanghai Toilet 
so the changes go on. 
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if one bathes with proper 
the Ganges, 

The Hindus burn their dead (one 
sanitary proceeding in India) and 
there is usually a burning ghat in 
connexion with each temple. Thore 
are hundreds of temples in India 
cf the order of Kalight, and in 
each one secs ghee (melted butter) 
and cocoanut water poured on the 
heads of the gods. After each liba- 
tion the flies are most attentive. 





Mountain Beauty. 


How insignificant Hindu temples 
look when compared with — the 
Mohammedan mosques. The wild 
en of the hills have carried some 
their mountain beauty to these 
imposing structures, The Jumma 
Musjid, the great mosque of Delhi, 
is the largest in India, There is 
a moment of amber dusk befure the 
Indian might, and in this mellow 
light the Jumma Musjid is too 
ul for words. Its t and 
domes are thrown into far elusive- 
ness and seem to he enveloped in a 
misty golden glow. Tt is a hug 
temple, and its hall for the follow- 
crs of the prophet (like most 



























Burr Photo 
A portion of the shopping district 





Nanking Road at the junction 


with Kiangse Road. 











nbrandt Photo 


Nanking Road, before Chekiang Roa: 
ing buildings in the distance home 
of the largest departmental stores in China. 
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incere’s and Wing On’ 


Mekammedan mosques) is open to 
the sun and the stars. 

_ One of Mohammed's slippers rests 
at this mosque. 
filled with lotus 
Copies of the Koran, beau- 
printed by hand, are 
consideration) 
Some hair 








tifully 
brought out (for a 
and shown to visitors, 
from the prophet’s beard can be 


seen. Never could growth on land 
or sea compare with the prophet's 
beard! Tt was the last word in 
Iuxuriance. ¥y mosque in the 
world hes a few hairs from that 
arvellous red embellishment. The 
great Akbar built during his reign 
many handsome mosques. There is 
a virility about his structures that 
Sha Jehan never worked into his 
monuments but the most daintj 
feminine architecture in the world 
was built under the direction of 
Sha Jehan. 

The Taj Mahal, that lyric poem 
in marble, is the tomb of his favour- 
ite wife. 
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WHAT WOULD CHINA BE 
WITHOUT BAMBOO 


By Miss Tsu Shih-tsung 


The stem of the bamboo is applied 
to the greatest variety of uses. The 
best known stems used in China 
Kiangnan Tsok (Tsok means 
bamboo), Kuo Tsok, Dan Tsok, Dih 








Painting with Acid. 


Another way to paint on bamboo 
is with nitric or sulphuric acid. 
First the cuticle must be cut off, 
and the stem rubbed and smoothed ; 
the nitric or sulphuric acid is drop- 
ped on the smooth surface, and 


then a mixture of clay and water 
is also dropped on it; the stem is 
held over the fire, 
taken away, 


after a few 


minutes it is then 





The old Garden Bridge. The bridge is now 
been moved into t 
right but the conservatory occup 


the memorial 





Tsuk, and San Pei Tsok. They are 
durable and elastic, and are suit 
able for manufacture. The interior 
portions of the stem are beaten into 














pulp, and manufactured into the 
finer varieties of paper. This use 
was invented by Tsar Sun in the 








Its colour is cream, 
and it is softer and thinner than 
any other kind of paper. The paper 
ma in Fukien is very famous. 





For Anything and Everything. 

The bamboo is employed in the 
construction of ali kinds of educa- 
tional, domestic, and agricultural 
implements. Joints of sufficient 
size form water buckets; smaller 
ones are used as bowls and bottles. 
In interior places in China they 
‘e used as cooking vessels y 
aking salt stone. From the light 
and slender stalks which grow in 
the southwest of China writing 
pens are made. A joint forms a 
holder for pens. Arrows are als» 
obtained from such light and slen- 
der shafts. Bows are made of the 
bigger stem by the union of two 
pieces with many bands. By split- 
ting the stem into small and long 
pieces chopsticks are made, rubbing 
it with paper which is made of 
fine crystals of glass and sand, and 
smoothing it with Man Gih Tsau, 
a kind of grass. Nails, forks, 
knives, paste sticks, needles, and 
hair pins are made in the same way 
s chopsticks. Bamboo forms photo 
‘rames and Chinese copy-books. It 
can alse be made into needle cases, 
pillows, thread boards, beds, and 
hat frames. Most of the latter are 
carved with pictures of Chinese 
characters, and sometimes the pic- 
tures and the characters are colour- 
ed with green and blue. . 

































odern iron structure. 
Public Garden at the 
he same old spot 









ammonia is sprayed and the clay 
washed off. 

Most frames of fans are made of 
bamboo. Sume of them are form- 
ed with a single piece of bamboo, 
an end of which is left out as a 
holder, and the body is split into 
very slender strips; some of them 
being very long, ‘thin and nar 
row. Strips of bamboo are also set 
neatly side by side with strings, 
and become a sheet which is border- 
ed with cloth bands. It is used 















lar pieces form the back of playing 
cards. 


Bamboo Knives and Whetstones. 


The outer cuticle of some species 
of bamboo is so hard that it forms 
a sharp and durable cutting edge, 
and it is so smooth that it can be 
used as a whetstone. The outer cir- 
cle, cut into strips, is one of the 
most durable and beautiful mater- 
jals for basket making and all over 
China it is largely so employed. 
Strips are also woven into cages, 
chairs, beds, covers, sofas, screens, 
gradles, and other articles of fur- 
niture. 

Bamboo is extensively employed 
as timber. In some places in Yun- 
nan and Szechuan some of the 
houses are made entirely of the 
product of this plant, There is 
also a bamboo building on the West 
Lake at Hangchow. The complete 
sections of the stem form columns 
er poles and beams: the split 
pieces serve for floors and rafters: 
and, interwoven in lattice work, it 
is employed for the sides of rooms, 
admitting light and air. The root 
is formed with laths of bamboo. 
The frames of the window are made 
of planks of it, and bamboo paper 
is used instead of glass. The 
bridges of some places are frequent- 
ly made of the poles: the big. 
strong complete stems are treated 
the supporters: the middle- 
sized ones serve as a bridge. 


The Shipbuilder’s Art. 


Bambeo is also. employed in 
shipping of all kinds: the stems 
are joined side by side to form flat 
boats for use on the shallow water 
in interior places of some pro- 
vinces: some of the — strongest 
plants are selected for masts of 
boats of moderate size, and the 
masts of larger vessels are some- 
times formed by the union of sev- 
cral poles built up and joined to- 
gether. 








‘The old Garden Bridge, with the German Church and 
“Consulate Row” in the distance 


for protection from sunshine and is 
called Bamboo Curtain, The long 
poles are used for drying clothes : 
and the larger and longer ones are 
used as props of the shelters in the 
summer. The smnall and rectangu- 





In modern days in China the 
poles are used also for umbrellas 
and walking sticks. 

Fences are also constructed by 
the use of the bamboo, and a 
bamboo shirt is cool and refreshing. 
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A LEGEND OF SZECHUAN 


The Python and the Goddess 


A, J. Clements 





he district of Yutong whence comes 
this curious Chinese version of the story 
of St, George and the Dragon, adjoins 
Tachienla in w Szechuan, where 
Mr, Clements will be remembered as for 
Several years our correspondent and the 
suthor of many brilliant letters, 


















Bure Photo 


the monster, wrought salvation for 
the people-but a humble village 
smith. Armed only with simplicity. 
aided by sagacity, he caught the 
python with guile, outwitting the 
storied subtlety of its kind, and en- 
compassed the death of the oppres- 
sor. 

Deliverance was wrought on this 
wise. After visiting the other vil- 
lages in the valley, the great python 
came to Drango, a small eminence 

















a few miles above Wasi, where 
lived a blacksmith, a man 
strength, courage and resource, 


Broadway—with St. Andrew's Church on the left 





ce every 12 years, the people 
of Yutong hold a festival of thanks- 
uivinge to commemorate a great de- 
hverance. It is called Yangnien 
because the event it celeb 
ovewrred in the Yangnien or 
sheep year of the Chinese Sixty 
Years Cycle. The time of observ 
ance is On the 13th day of the 10th 
moon, ‘The inauguration of the 
festival dates far back beyond liv 
ing memory, and cannot now be de- 
finitely traced. 




















‘The Python’s Feast. 


According to the story related to 
ine by my host, in former times, at 
the Cliff of the Goddess of Mercy, 
on the road from Wasi to Yutong, 
there lived a great python, which 
acquired a taste for human flesh. 
‘This monster was endowed with 
more than the ordinary powers of 
his kind, and became a terror to 
the district. For his food, he de- 
manded of the people in the valley 
one human being every day, de- 
claving that if his wants were not 
satisfied, he would wreak dire ven- 
gence on the whole community 

hen as now. numerous villages 
were scattered up and down the 
valley, and it was the custom of the 
python to pass from place to place 
to demand his daily fare. 


























A Guileful St. George. 


In this way many people came to 
4 dreadful and untimely end. Hap- 
pily a St. George was raised from 
among the people, who delivered 
them from their terrible enemy. In 
this instance it was not a prince or 
renowned warrior clad in. shining 
mail, who, in single combat with 














Troubled with the dire v 
by which so many of his 
had met their 
about to devise“ means to 
cause the death of the  destr 

nd finally he conceived a plan. 
When the monster arrived at 
Drango and demanded his toll of 
human fare, the smith, who was 
busy at his’ forge, answered the 
dread call, bidding the python wait 
at the door of the smithy until he 
came. Then taking a ladle in his 
hand, the smith dipped up some 
molten iron which he had prepared, 
and ied it to the python, who 


sitation 
fellows 
doom, he set 


















Burr Photo 





The Dea ex Machina. 


‘The monster was mortal and the 
molten metal burned his vitals ter- 
ribly. In a great rage he rushed off 
to the river to allay the burn, mut- 
tering maledictions on his destro; 
er and vowing dire vengeance on 
return. And his strength w: 
such that he would. have» reached 
the healing waters of the river, and 
recovered from his hurt, had not 
the Goddess of Mercy, out of com- 
passion for the oppressed people. 
intervened on their behalf by caus- 
ing a landsiide, which hindered the 
python and prevented him getting 
to the water; so with gr vith: 
ings and contortions, he perished 
miserably on the bank, where 
fossilized remains can still be seen, 
mine host averred, to attest the 
truth of the legend 

A Blackfooted Goat. 

To celebrate this great deliver- 
ance, a special festival is held once 
every 12 years. On the 1éth of the 
10th’ moon, the people in every vil- 
lage “gather for the celebration. 
An altar is built in each villa: 
and from the community a suitable 
person is chosen to conduct the 
ceremony. He is clad in special 
vestments of white and acts the 
part of a priest. A goat is pro- 
vided, to be offered up as a thank. 
offering. It_ is required that the 
head and all four feet of the goat be 
black in colow ch family in the 
village contributes a few “strands 
of coloured cotton thread to de- 

@ the goat. 


The Thank Offering. 
At the appointed time the repre. 
ntative of the people ascends the 



















































altar, and in a loud voice makes 3 
threefold invocation of — Heaven, 
which is followed by a salute 








three guns. The goat is then slain, 
its heart instantly taken out. ane 
aised, still throbbing, as a thank- 
offering to Heaven, After this the 
flesh is divided, according to 

(om, one quarter being present 
ed to the Prince, one to the village 
headman, another to the officiating 
priest, whilst the fourth and last 


























One of the charms of Shanghai is its well-aid out residential 
districts, where well-kept roads and shady trees lead 


the w: 





was waiting unsuspectingly out- 
side with his mouth open—accord- 
ing to tradition, and without warn 
ing poured it down the python’s 
throat. 





to delightful ho: 





ses 


is given to the people. The cele- 
bration is held simultaneously in 
every village in the valley, i 
followed by a month’s festivities in 
the homes of the people 
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THE ALASHAN—MORE TRAVELS IN 
CHINA’S WILD NORTHWEST 


By Rodney 


Gilbert 








Tn the following 
those travels mw Chi 
our readers. Its spec 
of how much of Chin: 

one might almost say 7,000 years ago. 

In Ninghsia, after the first snows 
of late autumn, T was looking for 
+ camel driver who could guide me 
through the passes of the Alashan 
Mountains and find the trail in the 
desert beyond which runs from 
Wangyehfu southwest through the 
wilderness to Pingfan in’ Kansu. 
The camels I had; a tailor had 
made an amateurish job of a tent; 
hedding, pots, pans and provisions 
were all purchased and packed and 
I lacked nothing but a man with 
the proper qualifications. He had 
to know the road and the water- 
holes, understand camels dhe 
tolerably proficient in the art of 
cooking mutton and Chinese nood- 
les. In any village outside of a 
hundred /i radius and within a 
two-hundred /i radius every street 
urchin would have passed a perfect 
























examination in these aris, but 
though many thuusand camels are 
owned in the Ninghsia district they 
do not come into Ninghsia and 


camel driv 
ment there 

T haunted the te 
suburban inns fo 
out finding a single candidate. 
then one day when T was buyiag 
cakes in a little Mohammedan tea 
house un the main thoroughfare I 
wot into conversation with a vivaei- 
ous and well dressed Mohammedan 
youth whose attainments were more 
than I had any reason to expect. 
Miter sume talk about camels and 
roads, he asked my nationality and, 
having learned that I was an Ameri- 
can, he launched into a lecture with 
the’ patrons of the tea house as 
audience 





slo not seck employ 


houses und the 
many days with- 























Néw Lights on Washington. 
“This gentleman,” said he. 
comes from the country of 

George Washington, one of the most 
famous men who ever lived. This 
man Washington, who lived about 
the time of the Han dynasty, sail 
ed away with a few ships across a 
wreat sea with his family, his 
friends and his relatives and di 
covered a new world. There he set- 
tled down and with his following 
established a republic along the 
lines of our republic. — Everyone 
was free to do as he pleased but no 
merchants or traders were _permit- 
ted to set up in business. Each in 
dividual had to supply all his needs 
by his own labour and handicraft. 
Foreign trading vessels were not 
permitted to touch upon America’: 
shores, so no money or wealth in 
any form left the country and all 
was conserved for the inhabitants. 
'The consequence is that the Ameri- 
s are the richest and happi 

people on earth. Among them | 
























ng, 





delightful article, Mr. 
's Wild Northwest, through which he was 
interest in an anniversary num ber is the evidence it affords 
in spite of modern instances, is still what it was 70, 700, 


Rodney 





ilbert describes another of 


roduced to 





is a capital offence. There are no 
poor and no thieves among them. 
No one ever bothers to ‘conceal his 
money or goods, and there is not 
a lock on any door throughout their 
great land. For these blessings they 
have to thank the great George 
Washington. He was certainly one 
of the greatest men in history, 
though almost equally famous were 
Napoleon the Emperor of the Eng- 
lish, who conquered nearly the 
whole world, and Columbus who 
started the revolution in France 
and freed the people from great 
tyranny 

I listened to this and much 
more until 1 was too bewildered to 
follow my new acquaintance’s dis. 
course at all and then interrupted 
long enough to arrange for him to 
call upon ine in the afternoon and 
discuss terms uf employment and 
beat a hasty retreat leaving him in 
the midst. of an account of Noah's 
navigation of the Flood which was 


































Imost. Homeric in style. 7 
nxan’s society in the desert —pro- 
mised to be highly diverting and 


he had had enough to say of camels 
and camel ads to convince m* 
that his knowledge of vel in the 
desert was as thorough and accurat: 
as his reading of world history had 
been sketchy. 1 congratulated my 
self, therefore. upot 

















went back to the tea house but he 
had not returned there and was 
not personally known to the pro- 
prietor. In the streets I met an 
aide to General Ma Fu-hsiang who 
invited me to have a plate of 
mutton dumplings ‘with him. 1 
protested that I was sick of eating 
and waiting and wanted to get on 
my way and told him of my diff 
culti He volunteered his assis- 
tance and together we went to the 
Mosque in the south suburb. The 
mullah was just finishing, his ablu 
tion and adjusting his turban fo: 
prayers, but he took time off to c: 
in some of his henchmen and in- 
quire after camel drivers, One man 
hesitatingly and dubiously sug- 
gested that there was an impecun- 
ious person in a neighbouring inn 
who looked and acted like a run- 
away soldier but who claimed to 
have been a camel driver. The mul- 
Jah sent for him and when he 
arrived we all looked him over and 
it was evident that he did not mak 
tauch of an impression upon 
one. He was a very sinall man with 
round narrow shoulders, sorrowful 
muddy gray eyes and a long upper 




































lip. He wore a Mohammedan 
soldier's black bag cap, © short 
fieece-lined jacket which was 





dently no proof against the bitter 
weather and a pair of flimsy trou 
sers which must originally have 
belonged to,a man twice his size. 
He spoke, however, with a sputte 
of assurance, claimed to be a pro: 
fessional cook, named countless 
places to which he had travelled 
with cainels and professed his wil- 
lingness tu go anywhere. 

The mullah and several others 
shrugged their shoulders when I 
took them apart and asked them 
what they thought of the candidate. 
They did not care to be quoted. 
Nevertheless 1 took him, and ar- 
ranged fur him to come to my inn 
the following morning and’ rope 
my boxes. 

















What the Race Course enclosure was like a few yeurs azo 


a suitable man and went back to my 
inn to give the final touches to my 
equipment. 





Jacob the Supplanter. 

Night came, however, and the 
man who knew all about Washing- 
ton did not appear. Nor did he 
the following morning. I 
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That same night the author 
George Washington appeared, 
having been home to his native 
village to get his fur clothes and 
bedding, but greatly to hoth his d 

appointment and mine the mourn- 
ful little man whom I had ju 
employed put in his appearance: 
and claimed his job. I had to ad- 












zi 





vance him enough 
second-hand — sheepsk 
when he appeared he was attired 
precisely as £ had first seen him 
and he confessed sadly that he had 
ither furs nor bedding. It is 
urd for an Occidental whose know- 








Our First Objective. 


After a morning spent in many 
futile attempts to attain an equili- 
brium of baggage on our two 
camels, we finally got away from 
Ninghsia at noon on November 24, 








Rembrandt Photo 


The Shanghai Race Course as 
change, for extensive red 








ledge of deserts is limited to his 
clementary geographical reading 
wa and Avabian deserts, 

socinte deserts from heat, 
the man who has once 
crossed a bit of Mongolian waste - 
land in mid-winter this is not a 
xreat mental feat. No man could 
live m the Alashan in such a garb 
y new retainer wore, so I had 

© him a felt mat, tattored 






















Dusty the Incompetent. 


‘These additional purchases _ took 
time, finally occasioned a day’s de- 
lay and somewhat spoiled my tem- 












per. T might as well state at the 
Ieginning that this was only the 
first ripple upon my placidity and 
that in many — journ and 
a 1 [ have never travelled 

who through impud- 


nd utter worthlessness  sue- 
ed in irritating me more. He 
was from Kuyuan and his father 
had been a native of Hochow, 
where the Moslems have a fashion 
of addressing each other as Doskti, 
which is presumably a mispronun* 























ciation of some Arabic or Persian 
word. My retainer’s name was Ma 
tut he addressed all others as 


Doshti and was consequently so 
addressed in turn. This I simpli- 
fied to Dusty, which, when explain- 
vd, amused the natives and for me 
and ail others he remained Dusty 
us long as we enjoyed each other's 
soviety. Well, Dusty could not cook 
the simplest food, he handled the 
camels so badly that they screamed 
whene he came near them, he 
could not piteh a tent, he could not 
iuild a fite, he made utter con- 
fusion of the packs, and worst of 
all he had never been in the desert 
und had not the slightest idea how 
to find the trail which we had to 
reach and follow through — unin- 
habited Mongol country. He did 
ven trouble to inform himself 
e we set out in what direction 
we were expected to travel. Of 
these shortcomings I was, of course, 
ignorant in Ninghsia, but I was 
not jong upon the road before I 
had discovered them. 

















is now. < 
ng plans are already under way. 











It is, however, in proc 


118, travelling due west in the 
direction of the Alashan Mountains, 
which form a great barrier of 
naked rock between the fertile val- 
ley of the Yellow River and the 
Alashan desert. The only settle- 
ment of any importance in this 
wilderness to the west is the trading 
town variously known as Wang- 
yehfu, Fumafu, Tingyuanying and 
Alashar, where the P 
Alashan Mongols 
place is a little more tha 
west of and slightly north of Ning- 
hsia. The cart road from Ninghsin 
runs southwest to the base of the 
hills, a distance of about eighty or 
ninety Ji, enters a deep _ ravine, 
winds through the mountains in a 
general northwesterly direction, 
and after emerging on the plain to 
the west, runs northwest to Wang- 
yehfu. The camel road from Ning- 
hsia to Pingfan is an obscure trail 
which parallels the cart road to 
Wangyehfu, as far as the eastern 
slope of the hills, and then instead 
of entering them, follows the line 
of the hills and the Great Wall 
considerably further south, crosses 
the hills by a much lower and easier 
pass and joins the big camel road 
from Wangyehfu to Pingfan, near 
a small Mongol monastery known 
to the Chinese as T’ou Tao Hou. 

The only information which I 
was able to obtain before leaving 
Ninghsia, was that the camel road 
diverged from the cart road to 
Wangyehfu a short distance be- 
yond a village near the base of the 
mountains, known as Pingchipu, 45 
Ui from Ninghsia. This, therefore, 
was our first objective. 


Pride Hath a Fall. 


Fifteen /i from Ninghsia we pass- 
ed through the suburbs of the f 

mer Manchu garrison town, and. 
following the direction indicated by 
a muleteer, set off southwest across 
a country covered with sandy imar- 
shes and abandoned to Chinese 
shepherds. It was already dark 
when we entered an inn at Ping- 
chipu and established ourselves on 
the single k’ang which the estab- 
lishment boasted. In Ninghsia tne 
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camels had not thrived and they 
had set out with a sluggish and dis- 
pirited step. So on this first day’s 
journey I walked all the way to 
‘spare them, and arrived half an 
hour before them. When they 
came in, however, Dusty was seated 
comfortably astride the pack of the 
leader and had probably ridden 
good part of the way. The profes- 
siona) camel-driver is a tireless 
pedestrian and never rides except 
when crossing streams or bogs. 
When I reminded Dusty of this, he 
remarked with some asperity that 
he was accustomed to ride and that 
he could not walk so far. The cai 
of the camels and the handling of 
aggage, he relegated to the inn- 
per and hi assistant, giving 
orders with much pomposity, When 
it came to arranging things on the 
k'ang, we had a dispute, during 
which he defended his opinions in 
# loud voice. The upshot of it was 
that I jost my temper, caught him 
by the collar and dragged him about 
the k’ang with some violen ing 
ing him in sharp contact with the 
heavier baggage on one or two oc- 
casions. Several travellers, who 
rrived on top of a cartload of 
grain just before us, loudly ap 
rlauded this manoeuvre and fran! 
ly expressed the opinion that m 
retainer was no good and should be 
sent back. was all humility 
however, and set about the prepara- 
tion of food in which he was given 
material help by the — innkeeper, 
who was anxious to see peace 
tored, and in a few minutes the 
incident was forgotten. 

The following morning we set out 
before daylight with some ¥ 
vague instructions from the inn- 
keeper. Ten minutes later we had 
lost the camel road, which he had 
indicated to us, and found  our- 
again upou the cart road 
leading to the hills. This we fol- 
lowed in the hope of meeting some 
traveller who could again set us 
right. At the base of the hills and 
at the mouth of the ravine whieh 
the Wangyehfu road follows, we 
rtook a cart and the driver told 
us we were much too far west and 
advised that we go due cast until 
we came to the camel road which 
we had left in the dark. 





































































Buried Pomp. 


The country all about the foot of 
the hills at this point, was dotted 
with interesting mounds and ruins, 
and is said by the natives to have 
been the site of the ancient city of 
Ninghsia, which Genghiz Khan 
once destroyed, and which Marco 
Tolo ited and described. Whil 
we were discussing directions with 
the cartman at the mouth of the 
ravine. I noticed along the base of 
the hills to the north several high 
conical mounds shaped like | mam- 
moth ant-mills. ‘These, said the 
tmen, were the graves of the 
rulers of the kingdom of Hsia 
which the Mongols had obliterated. 
‘They occur at various places along 
the base of the hills for a distance 
of 300 li north of this point. 

Immediately before the mouth of 
the ravine, there is an isolated 
hillock surmounted by a ruined 
watch-tower. We circled th hil- 
lock and found that from the 
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wateh-tower, a branch of the Great 
Wall ran due east, directly across 
the Yellow River valley as far as 
we could see. This barrier is not 
shown on snaps, but must either 
have been built’ to exclude the Kan- 
suites from the Kingdom of Hsia, 


could make no headway. Finally 
the cloth split from hem to ridg 
pole in three places and I an- 
nounced that we would sleep in the 
open. 

Dusty was horrified and in his 
panic he threw a little light upon 





Reuidrandt Photo 
The Race Co 





or to protect the Kansuites fr 






the natives of Hsia. It was litt! 
er than a low mound, but the 
which paralleled it’ was on 






south side and 


the 
masonry here and ther 
that there had been a 
on that: side also, so it is fair 


fragments of 
indicated 
facing 
to 
assume that this’ wall had been 
built to ensure the independence of 
the kingdom of Hsia. 


















As the morning was well ad- 
eed and we Were nowhere in 
ticular, I naturally much 

more concerned with finding the 

camel read, than with archeological 
speculations, so we hurried down 
the line of the wall until after 
three-quarters of an hour of hard 





marching, we came 
cd to be a well defined camel trail 
running due southwest. This we 
took with elation, but within three 
or four li-it disappeared at a well 
among the sandhills and search as 
we might, we could find nothing 
nd hut a maze of sheep tracks. 


what appear- 











A Lodging for the Night. 


We kept on, however, in what I 
judged to be the right direction, 
‘came among the foothills and after 
fyllowing the Great Wall for a 
time, discovered that we were again 
on & well marked trail which led 
into a wide ravine, marked by no 
iess than seven sentinel towers and 











flanked by high walls of masonry: 
‘This T- assumed was our pass; so 
we entered it, passing tower after 





tower and wall after wall as the 
trail ni wed, until just at dark 
and in a driving storm of sleet, we 
came to a little spring upon which 
the ice was a foot thick. Here we 
decided to stop for the night. The 
camels were relieved of their bur- 
dens and turned loose to graze on 
the hillsides, while in the face of a 
terrific gale we tried to set up the 
tent. The turf was nowhere more 
than a few inches thick and under- 
neath was the solid rock of which 
the hills were made. The tentpegs 
were of wood, the tent poles were 
too long and’ nothing could have 
been more futile than the painful 
effort which we made for more than 
an hour to erect our ungainiy 
tailor-made shelter in the face of a 
wind against which even the camels 














Part of the re-building scheme—-The new stables. 





his r 
with ¢ 


history, He had travelled 
aunels at some time, but it 











had been through agricultural 
country in southeastern Kansu, 
Shensi and Honan, where _camel- 
drivers do not sleep on the’ frozen 


ground, but luxuriate upon hot 
K’angs every night and rely upon 
the inn-keepers to build their fires 
and cook their food. After a little 
search, I found a narrow gulley, 
well sheltered from the wind. This 
I covered with the tent by putting 
heavy stones upon the margins. We 
collected some brush and in a. few 
minutes had a good fire and a boil- 
ing pot. Then Dusty tried his 
hand at the pastry. He complain- 
cd of the inconvenience of working 
without a table, a rolling-pin and x 
board, but he finally had something 
in the pot which boiled merrily and 














smelled invitingly of mutton. We 
ate well of it too, though the strips 
of dough were a quarter of an inch 





thick and as tough as leather, and 
then we curled up among the bould 
ers in the gulley and went to sleep. 





In the morning the camels were 
gone, and for hours we vanged over 
all the hills and ravines looking for 
them. Finally we met a troop of 
Mongol horsemen and among them 
was one of our camels. They said 
they had ‘come upon it only a few 
hundred yards back on their trail, 
but they had not seen the other one. 
When we explained our _predica- 
ment, they went off in all directions 
through and over the hills and in 
¥ short time returned with the 
missing beast. It was noon that 
day before we had eaten, packed 
and started. We had not been able 
to make the Mongols understand 
what trail we wished to follow, so 
we trusted to luck and followed the 
ravine up and up into the hills and 
finally came to a ridge from which 
we could look out to the westward 
over the foothills and across a wide 
expanse of sand, dotted with pat- 
ches and strips of grassland. It 
gave us some satisfaction to know 
that we were about to emerge into 
the Alashan, at all events, and we 
set out upon the descent with re- 
newed courage. 
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The down trail through the foot- 
hills and across the rolling grass- 
lands which succeeded them, was so 
tortuous that we lost all sense of 
general direction. The Mongol 
shepherd boys whom we met  occa- 
sionally, were of no service to us, 
so it was a complete surprise to me 
and a great source of relief and 
delight to Dusty, when we suddenly 
came out upou a well worn cart- 
road and saw below us un the plain 
a few li away a group of Chinese 
buildings. These we reached at 
sunset and learned that w~ were at 
‘hangliushui, on! luce 1) from 
inghsia on’ the Wangyehfu road, 
hen we thought that we were at 
least 225 li along the camel road to 
Pingfan. Dusty here recovered so 
much of his natural objectionable- 











ness, that he got another severe 
shaking. Though we were not on 
the right road to Pingfan, T was, 





consoled to learn from the innkeep- 
er that we were on one of the trails 
from Wangyehfu to Pingfan. 
though nearly 200 li north of 

point at which we expected to j 
the main camel road. 









Dusty in the Dark. 


The following morning the inn- 
keeper walked a few hundred yards 
with us and pointed out in the re- 
mote distance to the seuthwest a 
black peak jutting above the grass- 
land, which he said was on our 
trail. He advised that we keep 
this in sight, ignore the ram 
tions of the road, since our camels 
were lightly loaded, and’ ad 
directly for it. This we did- with 
compiete success, travelling all day 
up and down little — grass-grown 
hillocks past settlements of -Mon- 
gul tents until just at dark, and a 
li from Loutseshan, the’ moun- 
tain whieh had been our landmark, 
we came on to a very clearly defin- 
ed camel road. I hurried ahead to 
find a well and came very shorty 
to a big bare area much trampled 
by cattle which, in the grassland, is 
a sure indication of the pri 
water. A little search discovered 
the well and I sat down beside it to 
smoke a cigarette and wait for the 
comels. 










































Aiter what seemed an intermin- 
able period, I began to be alarmed 
and feared that Dusty had met 
with some accident. I shouted with 
ail the power of my lungs and after 
a time got a reply, not from the 
direction in which we had come, but 
from some point further south 
along the tr: He had passed mz 
in the dark and not being accus- 
tomed to grass land topography, 
had cireled the trampled ground 
around the well. thinking it a bog. 
Ue returned in due ceurse and 
wanted to know where the hous 
and inns were, and when I said 
that there weren’t any, he suggest- 
ed going on until we came to them. 
I had to explain that he had seen 
his last inn that morning and pro- 
bably his last house for a great 
many days to come, and that tr: 
vellers in the desert were usual 
grateful enough to find water, and 
did not expect the goodnatured 
Mongols who dug the wells and 
kept them’ up to provide hot k’angs 
and prepared food in addition. 
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That night Dusty gave up_ ail 
thought of food when he found 
there was no brush available with 


which to build a fire, and he had to 
be initiated into the mystery of col- 
lecting argols, the droppings of 


Remuranat Photo, 








animals, in the dark, and of n 
ing a satisfactory fire with them. 
It was midnight before we had 
finally eaten what we could of his 
ladly cooked dough, and I turned 
in exhausted under the tattered 
tent 

From this point forward — there 
was no possibility of getting lost 
re was but one road and it was 
20 feet wide and as hard and 
smooth as a sidewalk. We travelled 
belt of grassland, lying 
Alashan mountains on 
cur left, and the glistening desert 
an our right, and throughout the 
day passed many herds of sheep 
and camels grazing upon the coarse 
ge, the little thorny 
‘areen shrubs and the artemesia. 



































Among the Mongols. 





Shortly after noon we came to a 
well which a Mongol woman told 
us was T’outaohou. Here we cook- 











ed a meal, and here Dusty, who 
was beginning to weary of desert 
hardship, would fain have stayed 


for the rest of the day and night. 
But while wandering about on the 
little hillocks, he caught a glimpse 
of the monastery of ‘Toutachou, 
looking like a city in itself about 
five li further along the trail, and 
was at once very keen upon get- 
ting under way. We were scarcely 

















started before we passed a party of 
thirty or forty Mongols, riding 
along at a b young 





k trot, on 


monastery of 


were nearly all 

: rifles, and a 

few of them carried lances. Their 
faces were seamed and _ weather- 








stten, and their clothes dusty and 
tattered with travel. They greeted 
us affably and I stopped to talk a 
few minutes with them, but Dusty 
looked askance at them’ and hur- 
ried on, remarking afterwards that 
they must be a pack of villainous 
robbers and that this was a coun- 
in which an unarmed man’s 
was very insecure. 











‘fteen years ago the Cercle Sportif Francais was housed in a 
for its huge n 


‘he pilgrims were scarcely on 
their way when another Mongol 
came up behind us, also riding a 
camel, and opened a conversation. 
He was a lama and a Lusiness man, 
he announced, on the way to the 








shed: 








mbership of we 


ok orders for 





monastery where he t 
grain. His name, he voluntee 
was Tashieh, but the Chinese call 
him Wang Wa-tze—“Baby Wang” 
--and he had been to Peking, Han- 
kow, Urga, Lhasa and many’ other 
remote places. He gave us some 
very careful and accurate directions 
and then put a serious damper 
upon Dusty’s spirits by informing 
him there were no inns at the mona- 
stery. He asked if we had a tent, 
and being informed that we had 
one assumed, Mongol like, that we 
should much’ prefer to live in it 
than to be crowded into such quai 
ters as the monastery might pr 
vide. We, therefore, said farewell 
to “Baby Wang” at the monastery, 
cireled the buildings which were 
guarded by droves of great black 


























dogs and rode on into the sand 
dunes as the sun was setting. An 
hour later we lost. our way in the 





d and were thinking of retrac- 
ing our steps and looking for the 
trail when we saw lights and heard 
the barking of dogs not far from 
us. Then a tent flap was thrown 
back quite near at hand disclosing a 
circle of men sitting cross-legged 
about a blazing fire surmgunted hy 
great black pot. 





A Banquet Indeed. 


There were two tents, as we dis- 
covered later, 12 men, two dogs and 
more than 70 camels. They were 
Mohammedans, natives of Huang- 
chich’iao, north of Ninghsia, and 
they were on their way from Teng- 
k’ou, a village in Mongolia on the 
Yellow River, to Hsining, my own 
destination. As soon as I realized 
that I had reached a camel en- 
campment I called and they came 
tumbling out, putting on their furs 
as they came, welcomed us hearti- 
ly, had_ the camels down and re- 
lieved of their burdens in a twink- 
ling, and while three or four busied 
themselves putting up my tent, the 
rest ushered us to their fire place, 
poured us tea and set about mak- 
ing us a mess of mutton and nood- 





now 
over 1.000, 
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les with great dexterity and skill 
and, as I took pains to point out to 
Dusty, without table, board or roll- 
ing pin. The food which they fi 

ally served was only the ordinary 
rough diet of the camel-driver, but 








this building is not large enough 


after Dusty’s coe 
banquet and I 80 relieved to 
have fallen in at last with a party 
of real authorities on desert trails 
and the routine of life in the d 
sert that I relaxed and slept that 
night for ten uninterrupted hours. 
The caravan which I had come 
upon travelled at night, starting 
about an hour before sunset and 
arriving generally shortly after 
midnight at the next waterbole, so 
the next day we had many hours 
of daylight in which to repair our 
kit, look about us and rest. With 
the help of experienced hands the 
tent was repaired and put in such 
shape it bore some semblance 
to a real habitation. The camels 
had their backs and their pads « 
mined for bruises and the pack 
dles were given a thorough o 
hauling. Dusty strutted about. and 
lied impudently about his: 
ments, but it is very difficult to lie 
about camels to a group of 1 
who spend their whole lives tr 
velling with them in winter a 
grazing them on the Mongol gras 
lands in summer, so it was not long 
before I noticed them whisp: 
in little groups, looking con! 
tuously at Dusty and eyeing me 
with commiseration. Finally two 
of them, elderly men done up in 
many layers of sheepskin, asked me 
it I would mind if they undid the 
ropes on my boxes and_ re-roped 
them properly. I certainly did not 
object, so the boxes were corded in 
a systematic web of knots dl 
meshes which would not have given 
y in a journey across all Asia. 
They watched Dusty prepare 
meal for me, and at the next mex! 
three of them appeared unostenta- 
tiously and took a hand with the 
dough, handling it with such finesse 
that Dusty after a few covert glan- 
ces at them and a few futile at- 
tempts to keep pace with them, con- 
fined himself to feeding the fire 
and even in this task he did not 
pe without a few caustic com- 
ments upon his ignorance. By 


fag, it seemed a 
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night I was adopted bag and bag- 
age by the caravan, Dusty was 
doing menial tasks and I diseover- 
ed that T had twelve good servants 
instead of one very useless one. 


A Desert Indeed. 


Daylight, on the morning after 
my fortunate encounter with these 
xood-hearted Mohammedans, dis 











closed a new type of scenery. The 
hills on our left were faint, low 
and faraway over a true sand de 
sert. The flat country around our 





spring was covered with briars and 
sage, and to the southwest on our 
line of march rose up a vast pla- 
1 of hare yellow dunes, devoid of 
ny green thing and throwing off 
tle puffs of the finest sand from 
their sharp crests with every breeze. 














The Mongols mark the trail with 
heaps of stones and where there are 
no stones, the camel-drivers travel 
perforee by instinct and by a gen- 
eral sense of direction. The few 
water-holes were in little hollows 
grown with grass as tough as bam- 
boo, which delighted the camels, 
and were crusted with alkali. The 
intense coid mad: it pessible for 
us to carry ice in sacks for our tea 
and cooking and although the water 
was generally so salty that we 
could scarcely drink it, every spring 
and pool was frozen solid. By 
mutual agreement we did not at- 
tempt to wash our hands or faces 
during these five days and we stint- 
ed a little with our tea. Barren as 
the road was. it was well travelled. 
One night we passed 240 camels 











ness we_came upon ‘two mendicant 
lamas riding very fine ponies and 
herding before them a small flock 
of sheep and goats. After much 
bargaining, we purchased two fat 
sheep and two small goats for Tis. 
4.50 and for many days after had 








fresh mutton with our noodles. 
Throughout these five days in the 
desert, Dusty continued to make 





himself obnoxious to everyone an‘ 
received many severe reprimands 
from the camel drivers. 

One old man whose name wi 
Wang Yu-yu, but who was genera! 
ly addressed’ simp! 
took me under his special protec- 
tion and spent « great deal of time 
and energy reminding Dusty of his 
shortcomings. Thig Laohan was a 
natural born comedian, one of those 























Rembrandt Photo. 





There are many large ai 
ed on maps of Chinese territo 
serts, which are really very ex 
cellent prairies, and the greater 
part of that vast area labelled the 
only rather pebbly and lean 
The traveller who has 
crossed such country often hesitates 
to describe himself as one exper- 
ienced in desert wayfaring, but the 
n who has heen through the coun- 
between Taching, the point. at 
which T overtook my. Mohammedan 
friends, and the Kansu_ border, 
tied never hesitate: to say that he 
has been in a real desert. The deep, 
loose sand made travelling very slow 
and painful. It was impossible to 
do more than 40 or 501i a day and 
at this rate we were five days wind- 
ing along the ridges of the dunes. 


























The new lake in the Koukuza Gardens. 





carrying wool from Hsining to 
Fengchen, the terminus of the 
Peking-Kalgan Railway, and the 


next night we passed 150 more. At 
every such mecting our party would 
inquire eagerly into the transport 
rate that was being paid at Dan- 
gar, the wool market in the Tibetan 
horder, for they too expected to re: 
turn with wool. Every inquiry 
elicited a more favourable — rate, 
‘The first whom we met were receiv- 
ing Tls. 16 for a wool-picul of 260 
catties. and towards the last the 
figure went as high as Tis. 21 for 
the same unit. 








Dusty Gets a Lesson. 


We met many Mongols and one 
day in the midst of a sand wilder- 








people who do not have to say any- 











thing particularly funny to hw 
funny, and to whom a_ whoiw 
camp looks for its diversio 

He was a very quiet man and of x 
very patient and kindly — disposi- 
tion. “His camels were particularly 
well kept. and he was the best hand 


at kneading dough in the party. He 
seldom had anything to say but 
every remark that he did make had 
a whimsical turn. To Dusty, wh» 
made a painful effort to have him- 
self taken seriously, he was terri. 
Lly disconcerting, and as the old 
man devoted a good deal of time 
to making me comfortable, Dusty 
kept. out of his way and I saw little 
of him. 

During the long marches in i 
night, through country in w 
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theré was no grass for the camels to 
nibble, the various strings followed 
cne another without leading, and 
the camel-drivers cither dropped 
behind or came forward until they 
were in groups of four or five, to 








Rembrandt Phot. 


The Koukaza Gardens in the French Concession, 


rssip and dispute over directions 
ere the wind had obliterated the 
During one of these peram 
hulatory conferences, we agreesl 
that as soon as we came to a cart 
road upon which there were inns 
and cart traffic, we owed it to the 
of mind of the whole com- 
juny to rid ourselves of Dusty 


















Into Kans 










Finally 
oi the trail changed unde 
und we began to trave 
shelves of ind-worn Is 
The trail was lost time after ti 
for it was a black night, and at 

xt we decided to stop by’ a frozen 
puddle under a shelf ck, Tn 
the morning we came out of our 
tents and looked down a wide rocky 
valley which terminated in a range 
of high hills running cast and west. 
The sand-dunes were behind us and 
lefore us five li down the valley was 
a cluster of shabby Chinese — inns. 
marked by « stunted tree or so, and 
we knew that we had come to the 


one night the charact 
our feet 





























border of Kansu at Yingpanhsui, 
ene of the most desolate spots on 
the cart road from Lanchow — to 


Ninghsia, We were out of the Ala- 
shan and about to enter the gr 











Jands of northern Kansu. It is not 
the camel-driver’s policy to follow 
Is hecause cart roads lead 





ated country whore grazing 
is searee, so the sight of an inn on 
a cart road meant very little to us 
except that it indicated a conven- 
ient spot for dropping the obnox- 
ious Dusty, without exposing him 
to the cruelty of the desert. 


That group of tumbledown inns 
had its own psychological effect 
upon Dusty also. In the desert he 
was a helpless dependent, while at 
this gateway to civilization some 
of the assurance of the petty brag- 
gart returned to him and he deter- 
mined to declare his independence. 
He grew sulky and set about pac 




















ing up his few ragged effects in a 
separate bundle, arranging them so 
that they could’ be strapped on his 
back. This he did ostentatiously, 
and the camei patching 
their saddles, ving camels-hair 





ne of the beauty spots of 
for children. 





belts for themselves, mending their 
tents and preparing the morning 
meal looked on with amused smiles 
and watched ine with keen interest 





Dusty Dismissed. 


Finally the time came fur a gen- 
eral packing up. Dusty sat apart 
and sulked while my camels _ were 
brought in and made to kneel 
When the saddles were adjusted 





Burr Photo 
The proc 





roads proceeds 
end of Bubbling Well Road 
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There is food and lodging there and 
many carts pass every day bound 
for Lanchow, Liangchow, Ninghsia 
or Pingfan. ’ You belong on a cart- 
road and if you follow anyone from 
that point you will be in a city 





Shanghai and a rare playground 


within three or four days. We 
want nothing more to do with you.” 


The first string of camels moved 
silently off to the southwest, then 
another and then another. No one 
nid goodbye to Dusty, so he put 
his bundle on a rock,” sat down 
upon it and cried bitterly while the 
caravan filed past the white granite 
monument that marks the Mongol 
border and trailed away into the 
sunset in the direction of Sanyen- 











Here is the far 
ith the bubbling well 








safely perched on an island 


and the thongs on the boxes hitched 
together over them with wooden 
pegs, he came forward shyly and 
suggested that his bundle was not 
yet in place. All operations ceas: 
ed. I had already given him more 
than was due to him for the period 
he had served, but before the assem- 
bled company I produced a dollar— 
which is no small sum in Kansu 
where it will buy food and lodging 
for a. frugal pedestrian over a ten 
days’ journey—and pointed to 
Yingpanshui down the valley. 
“There”, said I, “is Yingpanshui. 














ching where Abbe Hue 60. years 
ago experienced some difficulty in 
passing the Great Wall. 








Tue project for a motor trans- 


port service between Changehun 
and Harbin, and in Kirin Pro- 
vinee, is about to materialize. 


Five motor cars, each capable of 
carrying five tons, have been tried 
in Mukden. Another line may 
operate between Sinmintun and 
Chengchiatun, under joint Chinese 
and American management. 
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THE CHINESE CHURCHES 
OF SHANGHAI 


By J. H. Geldart 


the first “Heratd”” 
ly found no material 
‘cle on Chinese Churches in 
discouraging efforts 
ies would have been 
The follow- 
J. H. Geldart, 
what is being done 
under the 
Chinese pastors, will be as intere 
all, as we think it will be a surpri 
ys readers. 
































and several very small church or- 


ganizations without their own 
buildings. 
‘The Gospel is preached in the 





following dialects of China: | Fou- 
chewese, Pekingese, Yangtze Valley 
Mandarin and Szechuanese, an- 
tonese, and the Shanghai dialect. 


The Financial Side. 

The total budgets of the 30 chur- 
ches run somewhere near $30,600 
this year, threequarters or more 
of which is raised by the Chinese 
Christians, the balance being aid 
from the Missions. Upwards of half 
of the churches are called indepen- 

















A’ westerner visiting Shanghai 
would be impressed first, the 
commercial aspects of our streets. 


If he had children to educate, he 
would goon begin to ask: “Where 
are the schools’? If he were an 
ardent churchman, he would say: 
“ Where are the churches”? For it 
is true that the school buildings of 
Shanghai are not on the business 
thoroughfares, and the churche: 
cept the Cathedral and possibly 
Union Church, and two or three of 
the Chinese churches, are not 

the most prominent streets. This 
in contrast to many of the cities 
Sngland and America, not to 
mention other western countries. 

















Over Thirty Institutions. 


But the churehes are here, 
their influence is considerable, 
growing rapidly. There 
out 30 chu 

ians, the 4 
membership Being Moore Memoi 
Methodist church on Hankuw Road, 
with 774 members. About half of 
the 30 have memberships. of up- 
w ards of 200. Othe! er churches ha 






























«just 
removed to North Szechuen Road) 

while four or five others range 
300 to 400. In addition to 
these 30, there are the three college 
churches, St. John’s Pro-Cathedral. 
Shanghai Baptist College, and 
Medhurst (London Mission). Cf 
these, seven are far up North Sze- 
chuan Road, three in Hongkew. 
four in the Central District, and 
six in the French Concession and 
the native city region. The great 
Yangtszepoo district is neglected, 
except for a few preaching chapels 











dent in the sense that they 
their own budgets and the m: 
aries have long ago given over “‘au- 
thority” to the local church. In 
1913 the total budgets were about 
£17,000. Of that. 72 per cent. 
heen raised by the Chinese. 
budgets for the following deno 
tions run about equal, being s 
Ty over $5,000 cach: Method 











The 












with two churches, Baptists 
five, Presbyterians with three. and 
Episcopalians with five. ‘The Lon- 








don M n church 
year was 1.670. and 
Cantonese about $2,000. 





budget _ last 
the Union 






Poor Pay and Persecution. 


The pastors of the city, as in 

other parts of the country, are still 
being paid much less than if they 
were at other work. The average 
pastor of the average size church 
is receiving something like $50 a 
menth, even when he has __ college 
and seminary training. This is a 
matter that it is hoped the laymen 
will help to right. 
Many of the older pastors ha 
suffered persecution of one kind or 
another, and have truly borne _ the 
burden and heat of a day which 
had many difficulties not to be 
faced by the younger men. 


A Steady Growth. 


The growth in the churches has 
beer normal. The membership in 
1913 was about 4,000. During thes 
years, the Baptist churches ha 
grown most rapidly—from 379 to 
853, an_increase of 474 or 125 per 
cent. The Methodist churches grew 
from 600 to 1,125, an increase of 
per cent 
ian churches from 775 to 1,028. an in- 
crease of 253 or 33 per cent. Figures 
































are not on hand for the other ¢ 
ches. But if other churches: grew 

the church membership 
y is now about 6,700. In 
addition to these, there are. of 
course, severa! thousands of Chr 
tians whose membership is in their 
home churches. Perhaps the total 
number of members of Christian 





















sin 1913 was, on one Sui- 
853, the attendance on 
the same Sunday at Sunday Schools 
being slightly ‘over 3,000. Ib is 
probably fairly correct to say that 
now in an average Sunday — there 
are al 7,000 persons attending 
the Chinese churches. 











Social Activities. 


A more striking change, however, 
is found in the church activities. 
This brief article cannot give de 
but remarkable growth is ap 
pearing in the social application of 
Christianity in most of the promin- 
ent churches of the city. This is to 
some extent a reflexion from west- 
em lands, but it is a normal de- 
velopment of an old institution in 
a new environment, and the social 
value of Christianity te the Chin- 
people will appear far more 
pidly than it appeared in west- 
ern lands. 

In many of the churches, there 
are now night schools for poor boys, 
schools with small tuition for ap- 
prentices and junior clerks, read- 
ing rooms, game rooms, and _lec- 
tures or pictures from time to time. 
Several of the churches have play 
grounds where the children of the 
neighbourhood ate taught various 
games. One new church has its 
gymnasium, and has considered 
having a small dormitory. In ad- 
dition to all such activities promot- 
ed by the Chinese churches, there 
are, in many of them or on the pre- 

many schools for which the 
ons are primaril; 2. 
impact on the c 
the Christian forces centred at the 
churches is, therefore, very great 
and this impact is widening rapid- 
ly. 






























Practical Training. 





In speaking of the social applica- 
tion of Christianity, special _men- 
should be made of the follow- 

three Baptist churches now 
thoroughly modern _ institu- 
plants. 
planning two large 
chuiches in the near 
Presbyterians. 
promoted the Nantao Institute, 
where the South Gate Presbyterian 
Church puts many of its members 
serving other people along cduca- 
tional, social and religivus lines. 
There are about 150 students in its 
schools, and it is building up a 
strong ‘staff of workers. The Bapt- 







‘The Methodists arc 
institutional 
The 

















-ist College is promoting the Yang- 


tszepoo Social Centre, where man; 





forms of educational, social, phy 
sical, medical, and religious work 
are being carried on, with large 


cooperation on the part of four of 
the most prominent cotton mill 
owners of the district. It has a 
budget of about $15,000 a year. 
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‘THE FAMOUS CITY OF 
CHANGSHA 
‘The Dragon Boat Festival—The 
of China—Where 
Taipings Broke 


Napoleon 
the 


From Our Changsha 
Correspondent 


‘The city of Changsha lies in the 
nartheast quarter of the province of 
Hunan. Tt is situated on the r 
hank of the Siang river, which 








ture must be discounted cither on 
the ground of being legendary ac- 
cretions or must be referred to th: 
aboriginal inhabitants who are st 
led “Miao” in the west of thy 
provinee as they are in the earliest 
reference in the earliest document 
of Chinese Classi 

The first act Chinese whom we 
come across as living in Hunan is 
one Chit Yuan who lived from B.C 
232295. and who was, therefore, 
vounger contemporary with M 
cius (372-289). Chit was the politi- 
tical adviser of the king of Ch’u (or 
Ts'u). The affairs of the realm w 
in a very serious condition ; 
advice was disregarded; he, 
fore, committed suicide. 
mory of the deed is enshrined in 








ca 



























Verdun Garde 


ns the eastern part of the pro- 
« into: the Tungting Lake, 
nuxha being 50 miles south of 
tiie southern end of the lake. Good 
steamers of British and Japanese 
firms make the journey between 
Hankow and Changsha four days in 
the week as long as the river water 
ix deep enough. During the winter, 
the service may cease for from two 
to four months, The journey tal 
most of two days up river; more 
than 24 hours down. Daily’ trains 
yun between Changsha and Wu- 
chang; and now that the unspeak- 
able rabble under Chang | Chin-yao 
have been cleared out of the pro- 
vince. there is every expectation 
that the journey will be comparable 
tot on other Chin railways. 
Plans are le for an ress ser 
view that will take the traveller 
sither way between dawn and dusk 

Most travellers who have kad the 
opportunity of ing Changsha 
with other 
wud pl 
wideaw 
of progress. 















































cities, give It a 
cle 






is regards nliness, 
keness and gen marks 
The present ar 
is intended to satisfy the occasional 
traveller or the general reader with 

1 outline sketch of the past history 
ot Changsha. Fi 











From Legend to History. 


Down to the days of Confucius 
and Meneius, the bounds of - China 
ie 





ch the Yangtee. 

ferences to Hunan as have 
covered by recondite research in th 
earlier documents of Chinese liter:- 
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nual festival of the 
nth, fifth d when 
‘supposed .to be 


for the lost hero) play a 
Ie part. The suicide was 
committed on a river called then the 
“Milo” which enters the Tungting 
Lake near the pagoda which is pass- 
ed close to by the steamers at the 
south end of the lake. The name 
“Milo” has had a curious revival : 
it has been given to one of the 
stations on the railway lying (un- 
fortunately) not close to the fine 
bridge which spans the Milo river, 
hut some two miles to the south. 


China’s 


We must come to the closing de- 
cade of this third century before we 
hear anything of “Changsha”; even 
when the name first occurs it is with- 
wut a local habitat. The first 
peror of the Han dynasty made his 
companion Wu Jui, “king of Chang- 
sha” in B.C 202. Wu is an inter- 
ing person who played a con- 
spicuous part in the great struggle 
for empire which occupied the years 
B.C. 210-206. In B.C. 210, the 
“First Emperor” died. He deserves 
comparison with Napoleon in many 
ways. He was a colossus in both his 
good deeds and his bad. He built 
the Great Wall, unified the empire 
and sub-divided it into counties that 
have practically continued to this 
day ; he unified thé script of China; 
he introduced the small cash with a 
central hole (one specimen of which 
actually coined by this emperor in 
the third century B.C., I removed 











Napoleon. 
























from circulation in A.D. 1895) and 
ected other reforms which lasted 
for many centuries. 

He was utterly indifferent to 
human suffering, building the Wall, 
his enormous palace and what was 
probably the greatest tomb ever de- 
signed by any man, by forced labour 
which distressed the whole empire. 














The Empire Collapses. 


‘That wonderful empire w in- 
secure as Napoleon’s own. It fell to 
an incompetent son whose only in- 
heritance of the colo: virtues and 
vices of the father seem to lave 
been his overweening vanity. It was 
but a question of months before he 
brought down on himself and his as- 
sociates the shattered ruins of his 
father’s work. Rebellion sprang up» 
throughout the empire. Amongst 
the leaders were scions of the feudal 
kings whom the First Emperor had 

ly dispossessed some twenty or 

y years before. Of these, one of 
the most important was called tv 
rule over his father’s kingdom of 
Ch'u the name of which is still af- 
fected by scholars for Hupeh, and 
with less reason by those of Hunan 
Iso, Raised for a brief space to rule 
hy the foremost warrior ,f the re 
volution, Hsiang Liang and his still 
more celebrated nephew, Hsiang Yii, 
he was set aside by the nephew (afte 
the uncle’s death) in order that the 
nephew might himself hecome em- 
peror over all the feudal kinglets. 
He had received the title of the 
“Righteous Emperor”, but was sent 
to the far south of Hunan to exile, 
and murdered soon after reaching 
his destination. 



































An Epic Struggle. 

The great rival of Hsiang Yit wa 
Liu Pang. The struggle for ma: 
tery between the two has been told 
by a contemporary in one of the 
most exciting of historical docu- 
ments. Hsiang Yi fought 70 battles 
and won all but the last. In that 
last battle he Jost his life after a 
struggle single-handed against 
host which rivals the heroic stori 
of Kingsley's Hereward or Dumas’ 
Bussy d’Amboise. The warrior was 
only 31 when he died. His rival, 
Liu Pang, was 14 years older and 
seems to have lost more battles than 
he won, but having won the last, 
won with it the prize of empire. 
Hsiang made no friends and _mis- 
trusted the few able tien who tried 
to work with him. Liu had a genius 
for friendship: he was,a very David 
who took by storm the hearts of all 
with whom he came into contact. 

















King of Changsha. 


One of Liu’s carliest lieutenants 
was Wu Jui who was with him in 
the first of the great adventures 
which gained him fame, the ta 
of the capital city of the First Em- 
peror with his son and successor, the 
Sccond Emperor. (It was the father 
who arranged that his descendants 
were to be numbered “ from one 
(himself) to Ten-thousand”—the 
plan failed with the “Second” of 
the ten thousand.) The leagued 
bels had agreed in full conferenc 
under the presidency of the “Right- 
eous Emperor” that the actual con- 
queror of Shensi should be the 
primus of them all. Hsiang Yit had 
no idea that the honour could fall to 

















amas 
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anyone but himself; great was _his 
wrath on reaching the bounds of the 
province to find that Liu had pre- 
ceded him. Liu had spared the Se- 
cond Emperor and the great palace 
in which he was living and handed 





Rembrandt Photo 


the title of Ting Wang. He died in 
129 and was succeeded by his son 
whose death in 101 was the occasion 
of the suppression of the kingship. 
On the east side of the city, not far 
from the Liuyang gate, there is a 


Main entrance to the new building of the Cercle Sportif Francais, a 


club whose membership is fast outgrowing 
its accommodation 





them over to Hsiang. Hsiang put 
the emperor to death, his palace to 
the fire. The historian tells us that 
it burnt for a month. Wu Jui re- 
ceived as his share of the enterprise 
a kingship, being given a new ter- 
ritory called Heng-shan. 

A Year or two later, Hsiang was 
dead and Liu unchallenged emperor 
of all China. The experience of the 
three or four years of rebellion 
showed that if the empire were to be 
unified, the feudal kingdoms must 
be suppressed. It is one thing to 
call out the descendants of former 
kings and restore them to their 
titles, another to depose them after 
their restitution. The attempt was 
resisted by force but easily accom- 
plished. In the re-arrangement, Wa 
Jui was the only king left who was 
not a member of the imperial family, 
Liu. But his title was exchanged 
from ‘‘King of Hengshan” to “King 
of Changsha.” 


The Stock Gives Out. 


There can be no doubt that the al- 
teration of the title corresponded to 
a movement of the border of empire 
from north, southwards. The capi- 
tal was moved from a place not far 
from Hankow to one a day’s march 
from the present Changsha.  To- 
Hengshan lies south of Chang- 
There are other confirmatory 
reasons for believing that the site of 
the “Southern Peak” moved south 
with the extension of empire until it 
was fixed to the present Heng-shan 
ihich lies three days’ journey south 
of Changsha. 

From B.C. 202 to 157, Wu and four 
of his descendants held the kingship 
of Changsha. It was only the lack 
of heirs which caused the extinction 
of the family rule. No relics of the 
Wu dynasty are in existence. 

‘The year after the death of Wu 
Chu, a new emperor came to the 
throne. And the year following that, 
B.C. 155, a son of the emperor was 
given the title of king of Changsha. 
This son was called Liu Fa; he took 
















temple to commemorate the reign of 
Ting Wang. All the buildings, how- 
ever, are quite modern and appar- 
ently there is nothing in the build- 
ing that was actually connected with 
those carly days. 


A Scholar Unequalled. 


With Ting Wang, the emperor 
sent as a guardian of his son the 
greatest statesman of his day, Chia 
I. He was almost precocious in the 
early age at which he rose to the 
highest ranks of scholarship, inso- 
much that older and less _ brilliant 
scholars were greatly offended. On 
the main west street of the ci be- 
tween the two west gates, there is 
a memorial temple to Chia I, or 
Chia T’ai-tsun as he is there styled. 
Numerous inscriptions carved from 
the autographs of the writers, who 
were distinguished scholars who 
have at one time or another paid a 
pilgrimage to the spot, adorn the 
walls of the corridors. A well at 
the front and a marble settee at the 
back are alleged to be actually con- 
nected with Chia. The first time I 
went to see the “bedstead”, a stud- 
ent courteously removed his own 
bedding and box to enable me to 
have a good view of the relic. Later. 
I have taken other visitors to see 
the sight, but the room has been 
locked and peeping through the 
door-screen one has been able to see 
loxes of bullets piled up on the set- 
tee, the temple having been occu- 
pied by soldiers for most of the past 
years. 








The Taiping Rebellion. 


For 2,000 years after this first in- 
cident connected with the city we 
hear nothing of more than mere 
parochial interest. No event in the 
annals of Changsha, no personage 
connected with her. rose to national 
rank. Suddenly, Changsha came to 
her own. With the rise of the Tai- 
ping rebellion came the opponents 
and the final victors over the rebels, 





and these victors in an amazing pro- 
portion were Hunanese. It was in 
1850 that the first news of rebellion 
became known; it started in the 
neighbouring province of Kuangsi. 
Imperial troops were hastily sum- 
moned and placed under the com- 
mand of the most distinguished men 
of the day; but disaster dogged 
their footsteps and success awaited 
only their foes. 

Two young Hunanese, realizing 
the great military truth that the 
best defence is attack, called to- 
gether bands of soldiers with whom 
they carried on a successful cam- 
paign in all but one respect: they 
prevented the rebels from gaining 
the capital of Kuangsi, but they al: 
lowed them to slip away into th» 
very province they were attempting 
to defend. 

The rebels paid dearly for a foo!- 
ish self-confidence ; imagining that 
in crossing the borders of Hunan 
they had got away from their con- 
querors, they rested for three full 
days—days of unprecedented flood, 





which might have carried them 
swiftly down to the gates of 
the “unexpectant capital. The 


rest was rudely interrupted when 
the wrathful Hunanese once more 
appeared and fell with merciless 
onslaught on their victims, 


The Rebels’ Mistake. 


The rebels fled away to the east 
among scantily populated hills put- 
ting to death the almost defenceless 
officials of the dynasty against 
which they were rebelling. Hurry 
ing on along the eastern boundary 
of the province, the rebels by good 
luck rather than by good  manage- 
ment evaded the large bodies of im. 
perial troops under the command of 
distinguished statesmen who were 
awaiting their arrival on the proper 
road which followed the course of 
the Siang river. 

Equally accidental was the inci- 
dent by which the rebels threw 
away the advantage which their 
sudden and unexpected march had 
given them. Coming along the 
ridge of hills which skirts the east- 
ern side of the Siang, the first tow- 
er of the city to be observed was the 
lofty structure which crowns the 
highest ground in the city, that, 
namely, in the southeastern angle of 
the This storeyed building is 
exactly the sort of building which 
usually surmounts a city gate; but 
in this particular instance, it is an 
unpierced portion of the wall which 
has been adorned. The besiegers 
boldly marched up to what they sup- 
posed to be a gate to find themselves 
confronted with the highest portion 
of the city walls. 

Sixty years later, a gentleman 
then in his 90th year told me the 
story of the things which he recalled 
of the days when he was but 30. At 
the very time the fruitless attempt 
was made the actual city gates (at 
no great distance) stood wide open. 
Indeed, a curious exhibition of 
worthless incredulity was being en- 
acted; some countrypeople had run 
on in front of the rebels with the 
news of their approach. The an- 
gry magistrates seized the “spread- 
ers of rumour” and were about to 
beat them for their crime, when the 
first cannon ball dropped near the 
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scene of these judicial proceedings 
and cut them abruptly short. 


A Fierce Siege. 

For the next 80 days, a fierce 

siege was endured. Twice, the re- 
els managed to 

breach in the southern 


make an actual 
wall; 


but 


Burr Photo 


‘The Boulevard des Deux Republiques as it 





search of cheap and handy firewood. 

But for a year or so, the build- 
ings in this part have been used by 
a great-grand-daughter of Tseng 
Kuo-fan as a High School for girls. 
Miss Tseng qualified herself for the 
important work she has commenced 
by taking her B. Se. degree at Lon- 





now. Another 


picture shows what it was 


cach time, the defenders repulsed 
the attack. How it was that the im- 
perial troops, which were waiting 
only four days’ journey up the rive 
gave no substantial help to the be 
ieged is not now known. 
¢ was inflicted 
ing Kua 
had organized themselve 
kings who were to be, central, N. 
s., E., and W. kings respectivel; 
It is said that the hest of the five 
was tho eastern prince. A cannon 
hall killed this prince. Until quite 
recently, the cannon was an object 
of almost daily worship. It was en- 
shrined in a wooden shed. Its 
broken muzzle was almost the only 
t of it visible and this was gen- 
erally smeared with fresh-shed 
ch s’ blood. But the wood of 
the shed proved too attractive to the 
soldiers quartered near who were on 
a keen look out for cheap firewood 
that did not entail the bother of 
transport. After being dis-housed, 
the quondam sanctity also dis- 
appeared and it now lies thrown 
aside like most of its compeers (not 
a few of which exhibit the mono- 
gram “G.R.”) 











One se- 





































‘Two Beauty Abodes. 


The two most beautiful places in 
the city are two memorial temples 
erected to the two greatest heroes of 
the Taiping days, Tseng Kuo-fan 
ior Tsong Wen-cheng as his temple 
tame is) and his lieutenant. Tso 
Tsung-t’ang (or ‘Tso Wen-hsiang) 
‘The Tseng temple is near the Hsiao- 
wit gate (east side), the Tso temple. 
near the north gate. The Tseng 
temple has been somewhat meanly 
used. A cheap method of comme- 
morating the heroes who laid down 
their lives in the establishment of 
the Republic has been found by 
transforming the Tseng central 
building tc a hall in memory of 
these heroes. The beautiful gar- 
dens behind this central hall, have 
suffered severely from the soldi 
coolies who have been quartered in 
them and have treated them most 
unceremoniously — once more in 














don University. After some years’ 
residence in England she has return- 
ed and is devoting herself to the 
higher education of the young 
women of her native province 





Heroes of the Revolution. 
Two or tl 






ve Hunanese attained 
to national fame in connexion with 
the revolution. One of these, Mr. 
Sung was murdered in the Shang- 
hai railway station; two othe 
‘Tsai Ao and Huang Hsing are be 
lieved to have shortened their lives 
by the hardships they underwent in 
the early days of revolution before 
the movement was widely accepted. 
But the one outstanding name that 
is inseparably connected with the 
days of the new régime in 
Hunan is that of T’an Yei-k’ai. 
Before the revolution he had_ won 
the highest literary fame. Every 
three years there used to be a metro- 
politan examination which selected 
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characters of this first scholar run 
right across the three columns be- 
low it containing the 199 compcers 
Last of the tablets is one which has 
the three characters Tan Yen-K’ai 
as hui-yuan. 

Tt was doubtless this great di 
tinction which led to the selection 
of Mr. ‘Yan to be the president of 
the first provincial assembly. It 
was from the Assembly Hall that 
he was hurried nine days after the 
revolution had been proclaimed in 
Changsha to take the place of the 
murdered man who had aspired to 
be the first republican governor of 
Hunan—a post for which the un- 
fortunate man had no __ personal 
qualifications whatever. Mr. T’an 
had no part in the murder which 
opened the way for him to he go 
crnor. He was never told a word 
about the plan and was  greatl 
distressed at the honour which was 
thrust upon him. 











A Third Term of Offic 














For the third time he just 
(Tune 1920) come to the position 
of the chief caccutive officer of the 





province. No one, least of all him- 


self, thinks the previous periods 
of rule have been blameless. But. 
apart from himself, no one puts 


than this on Mr, ‘Tan's 

he is too kind-hearted 
te deal with rascals as they need 
te be dealt with. 

Hunan is no es 
ellous powers of 
worked such harm to 
‘oung republic. Perhaps the 
frightfully severe lesson which the 
Humanese have experienced — from 
the dreadful misrule of Chang 
c may effect what would 














mn: 














D 
ter years of misery and_ suffering 
had “unity prevailed when last the 
Southerners were in power at 
Each time there has 
been a flight of a governor (by 
the way, Mr, T’an has never fled) 
the cause of the flight has been 
division amongst the northern or 
southern supporters of the gover- 
nor of the time being. In Hunan, 














Boule 





the best 200 scholars of the empire 
for the metropolitan degree. 
The names of the successful 
candidates w inscribed on 
stone tablets which still stand in 
the Peking Confucian Temple. One 
name heads each tablet; the “ hui 
yuan,” primus, of the year. The 











des Deux Republiques 


as in China, the parable of the 
“divided melon” is. worth en- 
shrining in press and in literature. 
But the one truth overlooked in the 
usual references to the divided 
melon is that the melon has always 
parted by division within, never by 
being cut from without. 
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HARVESTING AT HAICHOW 


Notes on Bird and Animal Trapping 


By Our Haichow Correspo! 








Every traveller in| North China 
is familiar with the small reaping 
knife in use everywhere. It is sim- 
ply a little thin blade about five 
in, long with a handle of about 
24-in. in length. It permits of the 
vutting of only a single handful 
wheat at a stroke and the posi 
n of the reaper is a most tire- 
ue one. He must bend low and 
first gather the wheat in a handful 
and cut it near the ground with a 
sawing motion. 

The only variation of this 
method that the writer knows is to 


















found at Haichow (in north 

sti) and itumediately raises 
two inquiries: where did they get 
it? and why is it not more universal ? 





reaper itself is not the most 
x part of the perform: 
"different as it is 
other knives used in China. 
almost identical with the old- 
fashioned seythe or “cradle” 
used all over the southern part of 
the United States. There is a long 
crooked handle to be grasped by 
both hands and swung in a semi- 
circle, the man retaining an erect 
and comfortable position, The sey 
the blade is the familiar type 
which accompanies the standard re- 
presentation of Time or Death in 
western print and parallel to it but 
further up the handle are several 
light ribs or spokes. It works beau- 
tifully. As the scythe cuts the 
the ground it 
falls against these ribs and at the 
end of the swing the reaper with 
a falling motion of one hand sweeps 
m into a handful and_ drops 
then for the tyers who foitow be- 
hind. Is it possible that these two 
forms of reapers could be — inde- 
pendently evolved and yet be so 
ingly similar?) An ‘illustration 
from a trade paper is at once re- 
vognized hy Haichow people as 
their own model of scythe. 

But the really startling invention 
is the “attachment” which does 
away with the necessity of addi- 
tional labourers whose business it 
1s to tic the handfuls into bundles 
convenient for handling. This con- 
sists of a boat-like frame of bent 
poles and netting which forms a 
light and easily-dragged vehicle of 
surprising convenience. It is at- 
tached to the belt of the man who 
wields the scythe and when he goes 
into action one who sees it for tho 
first time will give an involuntary 

















































exclamation of surprise and wonder 
at its efficiency. 

He makes a wide swathe with his 
scythe and the swing carries the 

strument with its load of wheat 
up into the air well above his left 
shoulder. As it reaches the instant 
of rest and just before it starts on 
its return trip a slight motion of 
the wrist shakes the wheat from the 
carrying ribs and it drops neatly 
behind him into the carrier with- 
out the loss of a single straw. He 
can easily drag it for 100 yards be- 
fore its load becomes too heavy for 
comfort and then all he has to do 
is to turn it over and begin again. 
The whole thing weighs less than 
a dozen pounds and gives rise to 
constant questioning as to its ori- 
gin but the only answer is “ we 
here do it that way.” 


Rabbit Hunting with Spears. 

Not long ago in crossing a ferry 
I began conversation with a rabbit 
vendor who had half a dozen on his 
pole as the result of a day’s hunt. 

only weapon was a plain 
spear, a light pole with a barbed 
iron points. 

His tactics were very simple and 
all depended on his keen eyesight 
He could detect rabbits nestling in 
clumps of grass. the colour scheme 
of which utterly protected them 
from less keen eyes. — Every one 
knows that a rabbit in his pro- 
tective retreat will sit quietly un- 
til the hunter is within a few feet. 
Knowing from experience how close 
he ean approach, the hunter laun- 
ches his spear at the — proper 
moment and, in a surprising num- 
her of instances, will get his game. 
A slight touch’ is sufficient, for 
while the rabbit is one of the’ fleet- 
est of animals it is also one of the 
easiest to injure and any kind of 
a blow will disable it. If struck 
squarely with such a weapon it is. 
of course, killed or completely crip- 
pled at once. 












































Herons in Captivity. 

Chinese officials are fond of 
keeping in their gardens a type of 
long-legged fowl the exact foreign 
name of which I do not know. They 
are generally about 40-in, in height, 
of phenomenal length of leg and 
an astonishingly light body. Its 
breadth of wing is four or five feet 
but the entire weight of the bird 
is probably less than three pounds. 


Its body is only a mass of tendons 
stretched over a frame work of 
very light bones, and no flesh can 
be ound even by a hungry Chinese. 

The birds are not tamed but they 
do not fly away although they are 
in an open yard. The explanation 
is quite simple but one would hard- 
ly have thought it effective. These 
tall birds generally must. take three 
or four hops before they can rise 
from the ground and their first 
flappings do not take them higher 
than five feet. A wall of that 
height. will effectually imprison 
them if the® enclosure is less than 
ten or a dozen yards in breadth or 
length. They’ simply cannot get 
up enough speed to make a start 
in such narrow surroundings. 


Some time ago I saw a coolie 
ng a load of these birds which 
sat in his basket with remarkable 
quiet. Investigation revealed that 
he used a simple but effective de- 
vice. With a light thread he had 
sewed up their eyes, a single stitch 
being sufficient and’ of so slight 1 
nature that even the S.P.C.A. could 
have had no complaint to make ! 














Bird Trapping in North Ki 


From earliest boyhood the writer 
has been interested in every methoul 
of bringing wild creatures into cap- 
tivity and his earliest recollections 
are of creeping out with a spoonful 
of salt to test out the truth of the 
old adage “that if you put salt on 
a bird’s tail you can catch him,” 
Needless to tell the results or relate 
my crestfallen condition on learn- 
ing the catch in that ancient pro- 
verb, but it seems simple enough 
judging by the ease with which my 
Chinese friends succeed in trapping 
the game that so successfully 
evades my gun.- 

The cquipment for trapping 
quails is unbelievably simple and 
small. It consists of an open net 
not more than five by seven fect: 
wide and of very light cords, not 
much heavier than heavy sewing 
thread. The hunters generally go in 
pairs and drag this net at the end 
of a light rope attached to cach of 
the upper corners and this rope is 
not more than a few feet long. 
‘Their sharp eyes detect their quarry 
running or sitting on the ground 
and their aim is so to manipulate 
the net that the bird will fly into 
it. King Solomon had never seen 
Chinese hunters in action when he 
said “Surely the net is spread in 
vain in the sight of any bird” for 
there is no effort at concealment. 
Each hunter carries in his fr 
hand a small stone or clod of earth. 
As- they see their bird they mani- 
pulate their movements so it will he 
roughly in the middle of their net 
and as they advance they throw 
their missile so that it will strike 
on the far side of the bird. The 
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's first instinct, of course, is 
away from the nearest danger and 
it flies up in the direction of the 
approaching hunters. As their mis- 
sile is thrown they tighten their net 
and before the stone strikes the 
ground the net is already rising in 
the face of the bird and he simply 
flies into it as prettily as can he 
imagined. It drops over him and 
the spry hunter pounces on it and 
catches it alive and unhurt! The 
writer bought a dozen live quail 
last year for about five cents each, 
thus entrapped. 





‘The Gourd in Duck Hunting. 


The writer has never yeb seen 
this method of catching ducks but 
he is assured by many Chinese that 
it is a common and effective method 
of gathering them in, 

‘The hunter is completely unarmed 
and his sole equipment is a large 
dry gourd from which one end has 
been cut. 











THE TOBACCO KINGS OF 
KANSU 


The Best Weed in China 





From Our Lanchowfu 
Correspondent 


Kansu is comparatively a new pro- 
vince in China. At least, it can 
hardly be reckoned to have been 
completely under Chinese influence 
for more than 500 years and that is 
but little in the history of the East. 
Special industries in this part of 
the globe take ages to develop un- 
less under outside influences, or by 
pressure of dire necessity. Neither 
of these stimuli have been vouch- 
safed to this city, which is rather 9 
trade emporium’ than an indus- 
trial centre. 











When carriages were de rigeur such a scene as this was quite 
common at Lunghua where this picture was taken 


He places this over his head and 
having cut several small holes for 
sight and ventilation, immerses 
himeel? in the water and slowly ap- 
proaches a flock of ducks as they 
swim and dive in shallow water. 
Nome straw loosely tied completes 
the Larmlessness of the appearance 
of the floating gourd and he is able 
to get in among them without any 
alarm being given. He then has 
only to reach out quietly and catch 
a duck by the feet and neatly sub- 
merge it until it is drowned or he 
breaks its neck. As every enter- 
prising duck is diving every minute 
or two the non-appearance of one 
does not disturb: the flo¢k and the 
hunter gets all he desires. 








American trade 


Is an report 
Mr. M. FF. Perkins, Consul 
at Changsha, express the opinion 
that the Province of Hunan 
will not offer any possibilities as 
a market for motor vehicles for at, 
least five years. Although there is 
a population of some 22,000,000, 
there is not an automobile in the 
province, as there are no roads to 
use them on, 





The Carolinas of China. 


_But, nevertheless climatic condi- 
tions have favoured Lanchow in one 
special respect—the tobacco grown 
here is reckoned the best flavoured 
and most desirable in all China. 
And gradually a whole system of 
tobacco manufacture has grown up 
around the city. The interest of 
this industry is that it is purely 
Chinese and run on native lines 
entirely. The Lanchow place-name 
“Five Springs” can be seen hang- 
ing on the signboards of shops in 
Shansi or Hupeh, in Kiangsu_or 
Szechuan, in the motto “Five 
Springs (Lanchow) Water-tobacco,”” 
which often can be scen alongside 
of others referring to “Shao 
Hsing” or “Feng siang Wines.” 
Further the exigencies of transport 
have brought about a means of get- 
ting the tobacco down country 
which is unequalled perhaps in its 
interest and to it I must presently 
refer. 














Frost for Flavour. 


Any November day the visitor to 
Lanchow may see fields upon fields 
of gaunt frozen tobacco plants in 
the ground. But the frost and ex- 


posure are said only to increase the 
flavour of the tobacco, which is not 
brought in till winter is well com- 
menced. Then it is cut, and the 
leaves separated from the stalks. 
(These leaves by the way are quite 
different from the leaves of the 
“Dry Pipe tobacco” seen in other 
parts of China, being much larger 
and narrower and are further di- 
vided into “Green” and “Yellow” 
varieties.) 

The leaves are dried and sprink- 
led with mustard oil, a great deal 
of oil being used in’ this process, 
and then the leaves are ready to be 
pressed. The “press” consists of a 
great tree stem, one end of which is 
fixed to the ground, and from fhe 
other end as it hangs in mid-air a 
great weight of stones is attached. 
‘The tobacco is put in a frame un- 
der the tree, and of course the com- 
hined weight of the tree and the 
stems exercises very considerable 
pressure upon the leaves, which are 
pressed together in this way into a 
dense mass which a knife can make 
but little impression upon. 


Shaved and Packed. 


This iass is then taken in hand 
by two workmen who use a large 
plane te shave it into little pieces. 
‘These pieces are then pressed in a 
light press into little bricks and 
squares for the market. These 
squares are wrapped in paper (made 
locally) and the product is taken to 
other provinces by animal, cart, 
coolie or raft. Tobacco that is to be 
rafted is packed into strongly made 
wooden boxes, and indeed the mak- 
ing of these peculiar shaped boxes 
is one of the subsidiary industries 
in tobacco manufacture, 


Ox Hide Rafts. 


The rafts are not of wood but of 
ox hides, prepared by rubbing in 
salt and oil. They are inflated with 
air, by means of “bellows” of a goat- 
skin, which depends for its val- 
vular action on a sharp twist given 
by the workman between each in- 
flation. The bullock hides are then 
stuffed with straw and about 30 
fastened into an oblong by poles 
and ropes. At cither end three oars, 
cach consisting of a leg about the 
size of a telegraph pole, are fixed on 
pivots. There is, however, no row- 
ing to be done—the oars are only 
necded for steering, especially in 
the rapids, or to avoid the shallows. 
The tobacco boxes are put on top, 
and a tent or two crowns all. 








A Gay Journey. 


Now the tobacco is ready for the 
month-long journey to Kalgan, and 
on to Peking. All the raftsmen are 
Moslems—no Chinese seems to have 
the adventurous spirit that dares to 
brave the perils of the river. But 
many: Chinese go as passengers, ¢s- 
pecially since the Shensi_ troubles 
began. There are many other types 
of raft, but no other tobacco rafts 
than these. For comfort, quick- 
ness, cleanliness, commend me to a 
tobacco raft to reach the coast from 
Lanchow. 
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WENCHOW’S BUSY 
WORKERS 





A Port With a Future 





From Our Wenchow 
Correspondent 


Wenchow has been opened to 
foreign trade 43 years, yet few 
people could pass ‘a successful ex 
amination on its big staple indus- 
tries, and would probably be “at 


Her trade is many-sided. In the 
old Prefecture the following com- 
modities are to he found in busi- 
ness-paying quantities:—tea, silk, 
ranges, cotton, wheat, sugar, eggs, 
iard, camphor, and alum. The day 
of the minerals is dawning. I 
numerable eyes are seeking for th 
treasures hidden for long ages in 
the hills and mountains cf the 
district, and there is already evi- 
dence that the search will not prove 
vain 











Wenchow, however, has a few 
peculiar local trades which not only 
provide a livelihood for many of 
its people, but furnish evidence of 





suitably painted makes a creditable 
appearance, such boxes have made 
four journeys to Europe and are 
stili as fit as ever for another jour- 
ney. First-class boxes of this type 
are not dear at the cost of five 
dollars. There has been a. recent 
development in the making of 
suiteases which is proving very suc- 
cessful. The writer had one made 
with good leather, the cost of which 
with foreign jock and straps was 
only $7.50. 








Square Bamboos. 


Known only to a comparatively 
few, the square bamboo is obtain- 





An Old Scene at Siceawei: the tower has since disappeared. 


sea” if asked any questions about 
the peculiar local trades which, 
small in themselves, yet give this 
port and district a’ marked char 
acter of its own. 

Wenchow has not. yet attained 
that. success in the business world 
which appeared possible in the ear- 
ly years following its opening to 
foreign trade, Several reasons may 
be assigned for this comparative 
failure to make good, amongst 
others being:—(«) the tendency to 
regard the port as a close preserve 















for a shipping company which 
lacked foresight, efficiency and 
enterprise: (b) the remarkable out 


of-the-worldness of that class of 
the community who called them 
selves ‘business men": and  (¢) 
the lack uf a few really wealthy 
men who could have organized the 
numerous rivulets of trade, and 
made them flow into the channel of 
commercial success. 











Whilst prophecy is a dangerous 
and unreliable thing, yet, with a 
decided breaking away at the 
present time from these three set- 
backs one may venture on the opin- 
ion that Wenchow will make 
greater progress the next 10 years 
than she has done during the last 
40. 





the enterprise and skill of certain 
classes of the communi 

Herewith a few are briefly indi- 
cated :— 





Soap-stone Pictures. 


The mining and carving of soap- 
stone in the Tsingt’ienhsien has 
long been famous, and previous to 
the Great War found ready sale 
in many Western countries. With- 
in the last 10 years, however, a 
new use for certain grades of soap- 
stone has been found in making 
picture-panels illustrating _ scenes 
in Chinese history and Chinese 
folk-lore. Comparatively thin slabs 
of various coloured soapstone arc 
inlaid on dark reddish wood with 
remarkable skill and artistic tast 
The effect is enhanced by the soap: 
stone being embossed. 


Pigskin and Leather. 


There has been a great expansion 
in this business of pigskin boxes, 
largely confined to Chinese buyers, 
but worthy of the attention of 
foreign clients in these days of 
costly travelling trunks. With a 
suitable crate-like covering, which 
can be hinged to prevent all trou- 
ble of opening, and which when 








able in Wenchow. It makes an 
ideal walking-stick, beiag light and 
unique. In past days the British 
Navy, us represented by an occa- 
sional gunboat, has been the best 
customer for the square bamboo. 


Chairs. 


Another modern trade which hay 
rapidly expanded is the making of 
chairs of all descriptions. There is 
the all-wood type; the rattan-seat 
and back and the leather-seated 
chair. The kind made are suitable 
for dining-room, hall, bedroom, 
office and garden. 

Rocking chairs and babies’ safety 
high chairs are also made in fair 
numbers. As a rule they are sold 
unvarnished, hence buyers can var- 
nish according to taste. 





Umbrellas. 


In conclusion one can only indi- 
cate that great quantities of Chin- 
ese umbrellas are made locally, and 
still find a market outside the home 
demand. Paper-making from straw 
and bamboo find employment for 
many. 

On the hills great quantities of 
charcoal are made, mostly for 
export. 


5 A TT ATT 
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THE BAMBOO BROOMS OF 
ANHUI 


From Our Liuanchow 
Correspondent 


The districts of Liuanchow and 
Hwoshanhsien produce a great deal 
of hamboo and needless to say this 
is not for mere ornamental pur- 
posrs—just to tickle the ssthetic 
tastes of the few-—but is one of the 
most useful means to make up the 
deficiencies between crop and crop 
or to meet the always more or less 
unexpected expenditure which 
comes to every home, 















‘The farmer cultivates his groves 
and after Chinese New Year en- 
gages a man to put the long bam- 
boo stick and twigs together. The 
big broom is about seven feet long 
and 2-fi. 6-in, across the body. 
This binding is done by bamboo, so 
there is no other material in the 
article. The work is done by piece, 
180 cash per bundle of 10, plus food. 
‘A good workman can bind up two 
bundles per day. The material is 
cut down and brought to the thresh- 
ing floor, or shed by the farmer ot 
his employee, so that the broom 
maker has only to go ahead and do 
the work. In most cases the leaves 
are taken off the twigs, but in some 
instances they are left on, thus 











How they used to clean 


jecawei Creek. Nowadays a perfectly good 


dredger does the work in half the time. 


‘The byoom-making business is 
immense. Rafts go down to Cheng 
yangkwan loaded beyond the Plim- 
sol iine (if such were in vogue in 
China) to be there transferred to 
hoats and scattered through — the 
north of this province and into the 
adjoining provinces of Honan and 
Shantung. Barrows trundle 3,400 
catties weight of these from, say, 30 
li south of Liuanchow to Ying- 
chowfu, Taibohsien, ete., a distance 
of 300 li or thereabouts. As these 
do vot always call at the Likin offi 
ces en route they are able at least 
to make a living for the time 
heing. When I say that one of the 
largest kinds of brooms weighs 
about five catties, it will be seen 
that 80 brooms will make a heavy 
load to trundle over these roadless 
commons. In fine weather the ear- 
riers may cover 40 Ji at the most 
Very little rain stops their moving 
at all. They certainly require a 
good profit and no taxes. 














Farmer and Binder. 





Very many farmers cultivate small 
hhamboo groves and only a month 

» I saw one such started. For 
those who can wait until March 
April a very good income can be 
derived from this source. If money 
is wanted during the late autumn 
wr before Chinese New Year, then 
contracts for these brooms to be de- 
livered in March/April mean 5) 
to 100 per cent. interest on 
the money advanced. 




















giving the broom a brave appear- 
ance. The handle being one to one 
and a half inches in diameter and 
three or more feet long to where the 
twigs are bound to the handle, it 
will be seen there is something to 
get hold of, and the length doss 
not entail any back-breaking  ef- 
forts. These hrooms are hardly the 


one to take a mighty sweep and 
stir up quite a cloud of dust which 
any onlooker can see is the result 
of the energy put forth by the 
‘operator. 


» Loading the Rafts. 


After the brooms are thus assem: 
bled and bound tightly into the 
regulation 10 to a bundle, and the 
bargain being made where to de- 
posit them, the farmer sees to their 










transportation whether by coolie or 
harrow. Usually they are dumped 
by the y ide. ‘This last April 
the cost per bundle was $1 or just 


a few cents under. One dealer told 
me he had bought at from 11 to 21} 
brooms for $1. The larger qua 
tities were for lots bargained 
and money paid | 
or winter. There 
well-known rate 
these down to Chengy 
For a run of about 300 li 
100 bundles is charged. A raft 
take 300 bundles, some go up 
nearly 500, Five men man the r 
and the raft is almost certain of a 
return load. Yet raftsmen are 
seldom satisfied with this. They 
want to add a few tens of bundles 
to the already fully loaded raft. 
The amount is usually fixed by the 
money they can get together, so de. 
lays often take place in dry 
weather. 


A Profitable Trade. 


Likin dues can be paid through 
not only to the north of this pro: 
vineo, but right on to Chowkiakow, 
say, in Honan. A couple of cash 
per bundle is necessary at the other 
likin stations to get the receipt 
“chopped.” The tax for this pro- 
vinee is 15 per cent. plus six cents 
or thereabouts for catras at the 
Jace where likin is paid. A double 
impost is charged for a through 
pass to Hona Hundreds of thou- 
sands of brooms leave these dis. 
tricts every April and May. Good 
profits are made on them as will 
be seen from the highest price T 
have heard of at Chengyangkwan 














































The old Chinese Bund 


thing for, say, a Shanghai drawing 
room sweeper, but they are of 
great use on a threshing floor, or 
even a big yard more or less litter- 
ed with dead leaves. They enable 








this spring, viz., $2.20 per bundle 
which at most cost only $1, while 
the 21} mentioned above runs out 
about fivefold the original out- 
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CHINESE BLOCK INK 


Anhui’s Ancient Skill 





From Our Tunki Correspondent 
It is not surprising that Huei- 
chow the home of many art and 
literary celebrities should excel in 





the manufacture of Chinese ink 
which at once serves poet and paint- 
er to record their musings and 


transfer their inspiration to com- 
ing generations, 


Burr Photo . 
Just inside the main e 


Chinese ink is a much more sen- 
sible preparation than the more 
modern “get there quick” liquid 
ink in bottles that persist in spill- 
ing their contents on table linen 
nd in leaky pens that smirch fing- 
ers, soil pockets, and, in a moment 
of absent-minded malmanipulation, 
cnipty themselves in the lap of one’s 
last “fresh laundried suit; sane, 
solid ink that may be carried about 
in the pocket if desived and with a 
few drops of water rubbed off on an 
ink block—the weight of the block 
is nothing considering the invalu- 
able time gained for meditation 
during the rubbing process—in just 
the desired amount and of the pro- 
ber consistency to satisfy the most 
frugal and fastidious; an indelible 
unfading printers’ ink that is per 
fectly suited to the Chinese pen for 
hoth writing and painting. 


The First Printer. 


beat the world in the use 
of printing with ink on movable 
type, a ving about 50 B.C., 1500 
Years ahead of Gutenberg. Though 
she left the establishing of typo- 
graphy to Gutenberg and Coster, 
the Chinese Classics for the Im: 
perial College, Peking, were print- 
ed 500 years before these men were 
born. 

‘The manufacture of this ink for 
which Hueichow is famous is an 
interesting process. Though only 





























China 















the crudest instruments such as 
dip lamps, crockery bowls, wooden 
moulds, and ordinary | cooking 


greohs are used, more or less skill 
is required, and the collecting and 
putting together of the proper 
materials indicates that a degree 
of intellect. is necessary. 

Many years ago a native of 
Chikihsien named Hu, then living 
at Siuninghsien, discovered a 
method of manufacturing an extra 
















good quality of ink and to this day 
the Hu family has somewhat of a 
monopoly on the manufacturing of 
this product. Of the three cities 
long distinguished as producers of 
ink Hucichow ‘city is now in the 
Tead followed in order by Tunki 
and Siuning, though Siuning at 
one time held the honours and pro- 
vided pigment for the painters and 
poets of the Imperial household. 


The Principal Ingredients. 


The 
Jampblack, 


are 
ang 


principal 
taurocolla, 


ingredients 
hs 





ance to Jessfield Park. Not many years 
‘ago this was all paddy field 





piien (% Hy): (a kind of scent 
obtained from the plum), rouge, 
alkanet, and ch’ing p'i (#f BE), 
(from a medicinal plant). The 
lampblack is obtained in the main 
in two ways. The best grade comes 
from burning lard mixed with 
lacquer in a dip lamp under an 
inverted bowl, Other oils such as 
hemp oil and painter's oil i} 34) 
are used in the same way. An in- 
ferior grade of lampblack is made 
by burning pitch and forcing the 
smoke through a 30-foot tunnel 
(why 20 feet’ the writer docs not 
know). In the first method the 
fineness of the lampblack is said to 
depend upon the quality of the 
wick used—of the two colours of 
wick red and white, red is the 

















35 


while the more common is made 
from bull’s hide. A medium qual- 
ity is produced locally and an in- 
ferior quality is imported from 
Kuangtung. 


Hsiang p’ien, a flavouring extract 
for which Hueichow is famous, 
gives the ink the desired odour. In 
the more expensive grades Yuinnan 
musk and Borneo camphor is used. 
Rough and alkanet give lustre. 
The writer was unable to deter- 
mine the chemical effect of the 
ch’ing p’i, but suspicions that it 
satisfies the supernatural clement 
thought necessary for most success- 
ful enterprises. 





Skilful Combination. 


The process of putting 
these ingredients would do credit 
to that of the successful pastry 
bake: The lampblack and tauro- 
colla are mixed in exactly the right 
proportions, brought carefully to a 
boil during constant stirring and, 
while cooling, given a “ thousand 
blows” in a pestle or on a smooth 
surface—-“ until no sound is made 
in grinding.” Then the rouge and 
alkanet are added and the whole is 
put through a similar pounding 
and kneading operation, The scent 
is added just before moulding the 
ink into sticks. The moulds are 
collapsible and such that they may 
be carved with any desired design. 
After moulding the sticks are put 
on a smooth syrface to harden and 
until hard they must be turned over 
and over to prevent fusion. Much 
skill is required. to produce an arti- 
cle that wiil not check with heat and 
disintegrate with time. When the 
sticks become thoroughly hardened 
the edges are smoothed and 
straightened, the lettering is done 
in gilt, and’ they are neatly wrap- 
ped and packed ready for market. 
The whole process requires about 
two weeks. 


together 


























Everyman's Need. 





Ink is indispensable to artisan, 
mechanic, scholar, lord and lady. 
Every Chinese from coolie to the 








Bure Photo 


Another view of Jessfield Park 


best. This wicking which is that 
ordinarily used in the dip lamp, 
from the pith of a plant grown for 
that purpose—is carefully boiled 
and sun-dried in preparation for 
use. 

The best taurocolla, used for the 
sizing, is made from deer horn 





president of the republic has a use 
for it. Many grades are put on the 
market varying in price from a few 
cash to several dollars a stick. The 
average retail price per stick is 
about 20 cents. The amount ex 
ported annually is estimated at 
$50,000. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF 
ICHANG 





A Varied Group 





From Our ichang Correspondent 


Tchang. situated as it is five miles 
below the first. of the Yangtze Gor- 
yes, is principally noteworthy as a 
transhipping port for goods to and 
from the great province of Sze- 
chuan. Since the development of 
steam navigation between here and 
Chungking which Insts during at 





Rembrandt Photo. 
The new Muni 





pal Buildi 





least eight months of the year, the 
place has taken on, outwardly at 
least, a degree of prosperity which 
is very different from the happy- 





go-lucky, business come-if-it 
please, old days. But neither the 
city nor the country immediately 


around are productive of anything 
of great commercial value. 

‘There are coal beds in abundance 
within casy distance of Ichang, but 
usually in such quanti that mia 
ing on a large scale would not jus- 
tify the modern means of mining. 
‘There is one large seam, however, 
near Yange’hi on the north bank of 
the Yangtze from which large quan- 
tities of coal are mined, and it 1s 
of such quality that it will contri- 
bute largely % the prospect of the 
further development of the steamer 
trafic on the upper Yangtze, and 
especially to the construction of a 
railway into Szechuan through the 
district. The cost of production is 
about $1 a ton. 














The Fruit Trade. 


This district is a great fruit pro- 
ducing ene, and certain of these 
fruits are exported, but with great- 
er enterprise this trade might be 
greatly developed. 


While the Volunteer Drill 
major part of the building is, as yet, not ready for oc 


Oranges.- The Ichang sweet or- 
ange (Kan Tsz) keeps well, is ex- 
cellent for packing, and is large, 
sweet and juicy. 

Lemons.—The Ichang lemon, larg- 
er than the orange, but of the same 
shape, is called Hsiang Yuen. It 
is seemingly not grown lower down 
the Yangtze as there is a great de- 
mand for it from the lower ports. 

Peaches.—There are two varieties 
the free stone, and the clingstone, 
which are oval and flattened res- 
pectively. They are of very good 
flavour. 

Pears.—Large quantities of these 
are exported to the lower ports, and 





though unsuitable for dessert, they 
are useful for cooking purposes. 


Plums.—There are several varie- 
ties of this fruit, two of which are 
of excellent quality, the green- 
gage, and a purple colcured plum. 
Both ripen well, and are very suit- 
able for the Shanghai market. 


Pagoda Stones (Othoceras). 


The Chinese curio sellers do x 
trade in these stones here. They 
are of all sizes, but commonly one 
or two feet in length, and are cut in 
slates of about 1/16th inch in thick- 
ness, and are mounted in a wooden 
frame. They are found in several 
localities near Ichang, but probably 
in greatest abundance near the 
Hsing T’an Rapid, about 40 miles 
above Ichang. There is a very large 
specimen of “Pagoda” stone to be 
seen there, where in a reef some 
fragments of the othoceras measure 
3-ft. in length, and 6-in. wide. 
Other fossils are Kosmos stones 
(Ammonites), Trilobites, and Cri- 
noid (stone lily). 

As is usual in limestone districts 
caves are very common, perhaps the 
best hereabouts being at Yu Shih 
Tung about 15 miles from Ichang, 


Hall at the back bi 
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where the stalactites and stalag- 
mites meet forming columns in the 
caves. 


Blue Cross-stitch Work. 





This is an industry which 
developed greatly through 
activity of the various 

missions during the past 10 





years. It is blue silk thread em- 
broidered on native grass cloth. The 
patterns are mostly Chinese. The 
work is in great demand in the 
other parts of China, and there is 
a growing export to other coun- 
tries. 





been in use for some time the 
pation. 


Silk Thread Making. 

The following is a description of 
a method of making silk thread 
which is practised in a district near 
to Ichang, and which produces silk 
which is very strong in the fibre. 

They place the cocoons in a Chin- 
ese kuo (a broad cooking pan), and 
boil them in water to which a small 
quantity of soda has been added, 
and the pulp-like substance is then 
carefully washed in many changes 
of clear water, and is afterwards 
dried in the sun for about a week. 
They then tease it out in bands till 
it is somewhat like cottor. wool, soft 
and very white; and it is ‘then 
drawn out till the strands are about 
one foot in length. These they 
place on the ends cf bamboos about 
6-ft. long, covering the upper foot of 
the bamboo. They then take a small 
piece of wood like a pencil at one 
end of which is a hook, and strung 
cn the other end are  seven-holed 
cash pieces, but above the cash there 
is a broader piece of metal. 

‘They hook on a small piece of the 
wool-like silk, and start the pencil 
revolving by a twist of the fingers, 
and then iead out the silk as the 
pencil falls by its own weight. The 
resulting thread is wound on the 
pencil as on a spool. 
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NEW TRADES AND OLD IN 
HANGCHOW 





By Our Hangchow Correspondent 


Chinese proverb: “ Zang 
ien-Dang, Ya Iu. Su’-Ang” 
has ever linked the cities, Hang- 
chow and Soochow together, as re- 
gards scenery. And the silk of both 
is classed in the same category as 
being “the best in China.” We 
leave Soochow to tell of other 
manufactures in which, perhaps, 
she even excels our famous city, 








year—as well as the profits—and the 
chief object, at present, is to give 
the boys a training for life. 


Shantung Matters. 


Another thriving factory—hats— 
has been running but barely four 





months. Two Shantung hatters are 
the only experts in the place, but 
the rapidity with which the ‘com- 


plete article is turned out shows the 
aptitude of the apprentices. These 
ure men and women. I have never 
seen the “Singer” worked more 
rapidly than over these hat shapes ! 
‘The straw strand-plaits are 
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harid-looms (yea, even secretly work- 
ing these through the hottest of the 
boycott) so the Chinese are taking 
to foreign machinery in the silk 
trade. The result is a greater var- 
iety of combinations of colour and 
design. At present the engines are 
run by oil, but electricity is bound 
to come, to judge by the rapidity 
with which we have spread the 
radius of __electrically-lighted 
streets. 


The Basket Makers. 


A growing trade is that done in 
basket-making. This is chiefly 








Rembrandt Photo. 
The new Jewis 





but a few words on the growing 
trade in articles besides those with 
which Hangchow has always been 
associated, such as fans, paper- 
money and silk, will not be out of 
place, we trust, in the Herald’s 
seventieth birthday columns. (Con- 
gratulations to Her !) 


Many and Varied. 











Qu and characteristically— 
impervious to the outside “ strife- 
of-political-tongues” the Chinese 


of this City are starting divers 
manufactures, which, if noc allow- 
ed to run to waste through lack of 
upkeep, bid fair to rival similar 
enterprises in any part of the Far 
East. In one short hour we visited 
some of these. recently, and the 
number surprised us.’ In one 
“Workhouse” were over 300 lads 
engaged in making: soap, furni- 
ture, wood-carving, towels,” cotton 
materials of varied colour and de- 
sign and, what surprised us most 
of all, a very good Foochow lai 
quer, which is developing rapidiy, 
thouich not yet resulting the 
highly polished surface of the pat- 
tern-city. 

The machinery is entirely made 
on the premises, and the woven 
textures dyed there. The place we 
ited is only one of many in the 
y, and all are self-supporting. 
achers from different provinces 
are the instructors in individual 
specialities, and some of the work 
finished off by these is of a_ ver; 
high order. Prices are exceedingly 
reasonable, as the voluntary contri- 
butions amount to over $20,000 a 
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Club as it was before a fire involved the upper right hand portion. 


the course of re-building. 


brought from Kyin-hwa, and are 
worked into children’s, men’s and 
(attempted !) women’s head-gear in 
a marvellously clever way consider- 
ing the primitiveness of the outfit. 
The blocking is done by hand, and 
probably will keep its shape better 
than a machine-hammered article 


Alas for Good Old Days. 


Alas, for the good old days cf 
hand-woven silk. The silk-machin- 








The first floor is now in 


marked at the temple-visiting sea: 
son when cach of the thousands of 
yellow-and-blue coated pilgrims is 
to be seen with the daintily-shaped 
basket as part of the outfit. Baskets 
of efery description and size are to 
be seen draping the shops in the 
‘ket-streets, and attract the sight- 
seers who cannot soar to the more 
costly silks and fans. 

But if a sight-seer wants to see 
these manufactures at their best he 




















Burr Photo 


The McBain Building, the new 


Building—rea 


ery has come to stay, and daily is 
being added to this means of in 
creasing the output throughout the 
city. As they took to the Japanese 











Shanghai Club and the Union 
g from left to right 


must dive into the less frequented 
lanes, and look for them. The 
Chinese have got to learn how to 
advantage themselves. 
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WUCHANG’S CHOPSTICKS. 
BRAID AND PEWTER 





By Our Wuchang Correspondent 





Wuchang being what one might 
call “student city” has com- 
paratively few local industries 


work is wholly done by hand and 
the tools used appear to be of the 
crudest, the wares made are of a 
very fine quality. 


Braid Making. 


One of the main “ home” indus- 
tries practised in Wuchang and the 
surrounding villages is braid mak- 














ow the Boulevard des Deux Republiques, a wide thoroughfare 
round the native City with trams, The € 





has disappeared 


though some of them are of interest 
to the tourist. One which the visi 
tor from other parts ought to see 
is the making of chopsticks, for 
this city supplies a wide area with 
these useful articles. In fact, there 
ix one street known to foreigners 
at any rate as chopstick street al- 
most wholly devoted to the making 
of these things. The bamboo from 
which they are made comes down 
the Yangtze from Hunan or West 
China. ‘The logs are cut up into 
the proper lengths and the sticks 
are squared and rounded—both 
ties being made, as apparently 
some Chinese prefer to eat with the 
former kind, while others desire 
the latter sort as an aid to the de- 
molishing of the contents of the 
vice bowl. The goods are then 
stained and polished, most of the 
commoner sort being given a red 
colour, They are then packed in 
sets of 10 pairs and put on the 
market 


























Pewter Ware. 


Another street in the city is 
mainly given up to the making of 
pewter goods—ornamental incense 
howls, dishes with hot water jackets 
for holding meats or toast and 
various other articles of that 
nature, and here we find some very 
skilled workmen who turn out 
some very fine workmanship. The 
products can be obtained at a most 
moderate cost—if you know the 
lingo and are wily ‘enough at bi 
gaining. The writer knows of one 
case where a pewter hot water dish 
was sent to a person in England 
as a present. Owing to the careless- 
ness of a servant the article got 
damaged. A firm that was asked 
to repair the dish estimated it 
would cost five pounds to put the 
damage right. The dish itself had 
cost about three dollars in 
Wuchang. Considering that the 























outside the city walls. Some of the 
methods used to reap the scaly 
harvest are both strange and cle- 
ver. It is quite common to see a 
number of boats working in the are 
of a cirele the occupants all the 
while vigorously beating the water 
with sticks or boards, the object 
being to drive the fish into a gra- 
dually narrowing area so that the 
task of obtaining a good catch is 
rendered much easier. One of the 
“cutest” methods, however, the 
writer has r seen was in a lake 
about 50 miles from Wuchang. 
Here were boats each containing 
a board painted white, On moon- 
light nights these boards are slung 
over the boat-side, so that one end 
touches the water and the other the 
side of the boat. To the fish in the 
water the white paint in the moon- 
shine has the appearance of a cas- 
The fish takes a leap over the 
“waterfall” and lands safely at 
the bottom of the fishing craft 
Wuchang has the distinction of 
possessing a bazaar, somewhat after 
the Indian type and belonging to 
the government. It contains a 
large number of stalls full of local 
d other products, useful and 
ornamental. It is one of the rules 
that the price on all goods must. be 
plainly marked, so one is not sup- 
posed to haggle. The building is 
















































The first automobile parade i 





Shanghai 


Now. of course. we do 


much better as regards the looks of our cars 


ing and is carried on by women and 
girls. The worker sits in front of a 
basket arrangement about 25-ft 
high and shaped somewhat like a 
truncated cone about a foot in dia- 
meter at the base and about six 
inches diameter at the top. Hang- 
ing outside are a number of reels 
of cotton which the worker mani 
pulates at a very quick rate passing 
them over and under one another 
the string of braid passing down 
through the centre of the basket ar- 
rangement. ‘The operation needs 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. 
It is beyond the capabilities of a 
mere man to enter into the techni- 
calities of the operation. 


















Ingenious Fishers. 


Fuily to appreciate the ingenuity 
of the Chinese fisherman one needs 
to make a tour of the lakes just 


so arranged that a person going 
in at the entrance must make a 
tour of the whole of the stalls be- 
fore he can reach the exit. 





Asoruun means of direct com 
munication between Manchuria and 
Japan is being provided for in the 
laying of a new cable between 
Tairen and Nagasaki. The pur 
chase of materials, laying of the 
cable, and other work in con- 
nexion therewith, will be conducted 
by the Imperial Japanese Depart- 
ment of Communications, which 
will also bear all expenses’ for re- 
pairs and upkeep, but all ex- 
penses for the laying thereof is to 
be borne by the South Man- 
churian Railway Co. 
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A VERY MODEST 
INDUSTRY 





The Earth Modeller of 
Tunghsien 





By Dr. Arthur Smith 


Tn the city of 
12 miles from Pe 
north gate and 
local magistrate’s 
man named Yang--in. fact. two 
brothers, one othe 
In the Boxer uphe 
mises were looted 
everything was lost. 

The second brother, Yang Meng- 
ch’en, although wholly — without 
experience in any handicraft, con 
ceived the idea of making a kind 





th Tunghsien, 
ng, inside the 
t next to. the 
yamén, lives # 




















material for baking, for a period 
of 12 hours. This requires constant 
and skilled attention. The result- 
ant product is tough and will bear 
much pressure. 


Exquisitely Fashioned. 


The smaller articles are such as 
receptacles for pens, etc., on study 
tables, all kinds ‘of fower-pots 
round, square, and elongated, of 
desired shape or sizé; cylinders 
holding umbrellas, ete., plaques 
with ornamental characters, boards 
(of mud) with characters | written 
and baked in them, for scrolls, 
door ornaments, tablets. One may 
an old Taoist priest true to the 
sitting on a stump of a tree, 
nore costly. (The 
aller articles are sold ata dollar 
or more for one or even foi 
pair). The consummate skill 
shown not merely in the moulding. 











life, 
but these are 











there is none such! This fact shows 
that no attempt is made to push 
the business, though it is said that 
the wares sometimes penetrate even 
anghai through enterprising 
If generally known, there 
would probably be a great demand 
for them, 








odesty the Bane of Profit. 


Mr. Yang, who is only about 50 
years of age, holds a bronz» medal 
of the third class from the Pana 
Exposition, together with an engrav- 
ed certificate, and another medal 
from the Board of Agriculture und 
Commerce (which at that time sent 
his goods to Panama), and_ its 
certificate. 

His trade cirenlar for distribu- 
tion merely alludes to these inte! 
esting successes without exploiting 
them as a Westerner would he ¢¢ 
tain to de. In this circular Mr. 

















Some of the curi 


of earthenware to simulate wood. 
The ‘yellow earth” is bought in 
the vicinity at the rate of 25 cop- 
pers for 300 catties, sunned, sifted, 
and saturated with water ‘to the 
exclusion of all grit, cte., then kept 











moist in a pit under the floor till 
it is soft and as easily worked as 
putty. 


The yard is very small, and the 
work done in two little rooms; 
by Mr. Yang and his brother, aided 
hy three apprentices, on three year 
contracts. 

‘The two small furnaces are near 
the front gate, and they are fired 
with wood when there is enough 








us and beautifully worked articles in baked earth. the manufacture of w 


Dr. Arthur Smith describes 


in which, Chinese generally excel, 
but in the perfect reproduction of 
the bark of the tree, its lines, in- 
dentations, _ knots, —_knot-holes, 
ravages by insects or by wood- 
peckers, the places where the bark 
has apparently peeled off, cach in 
its way marvellously ‘accurate. 
No two articles are ever made 
alike, for as Mr. Yang says Nature 
never exactly reproduces itself. 
The discovery of the industry b: 
the writer was due to an inquir; 
from the Editor of the “ North- 
China Daily News” for some speci- 
alty of this city. The oldest 
foreign residents assured us that 




















Yang observes that he dares not be 
proud, but in these strenuous 
times he earnestly strives for excel- 
lence in all his work. This he 
claims as a novelty which finds pub- 
lie approbation. Like other skilled 
craftsmen, however, he is obliged to 
warn the public against unserupul- 
ous imitations by ‘social slaves”! 
His establishment as a whole 
strongly reminds the Occidental 
visitor of the aphorism that doing 
business without advertising is 
like winking at a pretty girl from 
behind green goggles—you may 
know what you are doing but no 
one else does! 
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LACQUER AND OTHER 
KIANGSI SECRETS 


From Our Kanchow Correspondent 


In Lungnanhsien there is made 
a kind of lacquer work which is 
very nice. ‘The articles are of 
wood, a very rough plain-looking 
sort of material; but when they 
lacquered with that particular 
nd of varnish they look splendid, 
and so far as I know are not thus 
produced in any other place. The 
secret must be in the mixing or 
application of the varnish, as the 
latter is bought here and taken to 
Lungnan and there 

















applied, but 
here in Kanchow they cannot turn 
out anything like the Lungnan 
ware. ‘The articles in greatest de 
niand are hat stands, confectionery 
trays, teapot cases and any other 
shape which may be — specially 
ordered. 








Toothpicks. 


‘There is n family in Lungnan 
who have the secret of producing 
toothpicks made of iron (those 
articles as used by the Chinese are 
generally made of silver, and are 
shaped like a small hook). They 
ave. much sought after and, 1 
understand, were granted a prize 
or certificate at the Nanking ex- 
hibition, ‘They look equal to the 
silver in appearance, and — of 
course, last much longer. 








Tobacco Boxes from Thread. 


Small bexes of various shapes 
are made there from cotton thread, 
which is wound around different 
wooden shapes each layer being 
coated with some kind of sticky 
substance which when dried — be- 
comes very hard; then the whole 
thing is varnished, and when thor- 
oughly dried you might place one 
on the ground and stand on it 
without doing it the least harm. 
In other parts these boxes are 
made from grass cloth but I have 
not heard of them being made of 
thread elsewhere. The trade is 
mostly for tobacco boxes but any 
other shape or size desired can be 
ordered; these works are greatly 
prized. 

Hsinfenghsien produces a 
called Shao Hung, which is the 
foundation for vermilion, the 
amount is not great and goes most- 
ly to Kuangtung where it is used 
for that purpose. 












stuff 


Crucibles. 


In Hueichenghsien there is manu- 
factured a clay crucible for melt- 
ing silver used hy silversmiths, the 
peculiarity of which is that they 
can be used three times (the usual 
erucible can only be used once), 
and also that when they are still 
hot you may Fend them to. any 
shape. This is due to a peculiari 
in the clay as most clay utensils 
when hardened cannot be bent. 


Tile Moulds. 


In Nankanghsien there is a 
family who have the absolute mons 
poly of making these much used 
articles, they are a very rough- 
looking bucket kind of thing, made 
of many pieces of wood all strung 





















together, and yet for hundreds of 
li around here all who make tiles 
have to buy them from that family; 
only one in each generation is 
taught the secret and never when 
young, lest in seme youthful un- 
guarded moment he would give it 
away. Large stocks of these moulds 
are not kept, so that it is not easy 
to purchase them at any time. 





MATS, HATS, FANS AND 
BOXES OF HUNAN 





From Our Chengchow Corres- 
pondent 


Southern Hunan has very few 
distinctive industries. Chengchow 
city, so far as I can find, has not 
one that can be said to be distinc- 
tive of the city itself. 

Lin Wu county has the Lunghsi 
grass industry that is widely known 
and quite extensive. This Lung- 
hsi (dragon whiskers) grass is found 
on the hills of Hunan and Kuang- 
tung, very little is found in Lin Wu 
itself. It is a very fine light, but 
strong grass and when dry almost 
yellow. Mats of every description 
and size and some very beautiful 
designs are made, mostly by girls 
and women. 

Very pretty hats are also made. 
Unfortunately the blocks are not 
the proper shape for making a good 
foreign hat and, while there are 
still a great many made, the de- 
mand has fallen off considerably. 
‘This is a very ancient industry an} 
has been confined to the Lin Wu 
district. 

At Pao Ching there is also a very 
interesting ca productive bamboo 
industry. The bamboo is rubbed 
smooth and boxes made with a 
veneer of bamboo, very beautiful 
burned designs are made on the 
covers and sides-of these boxes and 
vases, often lined with silk, chop- 
sticks with carved tops and a host 
of useful and beautiful things are 
made from the bamboo and the 
vencer work is most perfect. 


A Beautiful Craft. 


_ Hengehow is noted for the fan 
industry. ‘The fans are done by 
piece work, a great deal of the 
work is also done by women and 
children... The fans vary in price 
from a few cash up to a dollar or 
more. The price of the fan is al- 
most wholly governed by the kind 
of rib. The best ribs are mad 
from the palm tree wood, a vt 
fine imitation is made from bamboo 
d only experts can really tell 
the difference. The handles are 
cfter very beautiful, made with 
laid mother-of-pearl’ and the pic-, 
tures and drawings often works of 
art. This is a very productive and 
extensive industry. 

There is at Yuin Hsing and some 
of the country districts also a mat 
weaving trade that is quite exten- 
sive. The grass or reeds used are 
cultivated and grown in rice fields 
or irrigated places. The mats are 
not as fine as the dragon whisker 
grass mats but much finer and bet- 
ter than the bamboo mats and are 
exported in great quantities. 
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KIANGSU’S EVAPORATED 
EGG INDUSTRY 


From Our Suchien Correspondent 


Our little city boasts of two egy 
factories. One, across the Canal, 
worked by machinery, and one in 
Suchien which has entirely hand 
labour. It was to this latter we 
went. It employs about 50 women 
and girls and even more men. It 
is a half-day work; starts at 6 a.m. 
with an hour for breakfast, and 
closes at 12 noon, the nien waiting 
till 2 p.m. to clean the barrels, 
ete.. that hold the eggs. 

There are. two or three long 
tables which certain women supply 
with eggs from crates which have a 
stated number, a record being kept 
for paying ‘the women. — Each 
woman sits with a small zinc tray 


in front of her with an  earthen- 
ware-giazed basin which receives 
the whites of eggs. Beside her on 


the table is another to receive the 
yolks and on the floor a basket for 
the shells; these latter are finally 
drained into a tub so there is lit- 
tle waste. There is a large cistern 
for them to wash in, and I did 
not sce a dirty hand amongst them. 
They break the egg into their 
hand, Ivt the white run through 
their fingers and very deftly pitch 
the yolk into its b: The skill 
and quickness with which the work 
was done were wonderful. When 
these basins are full there are 
women to carry them in wooden 
buckets to the end of this wo 
shop. The men then take them 
away and empty the whites into an 
immense barrel provided with an 
upright pole, the top of which has 
two horizontal bars, and the bot- 
tom a cross of wood—pretty much 
like a washing machine.’ 

The two men at opposite sides of 
the tub-ach with his hands on 
these poles—pushed it first from, 
then to them, a most laborious pro- 
cess which seemed to bring into 
play every muscle in the upper 
part of their neck and body. I 
could not help suggesting that a 
wheel on the same lines as a wash- 
ing machine would have done the 
work as well and saved all this 
manual cnergy. 

When the egg stuff has been 
beaten to a thick creamy consis- 
tency, it is put aside in tubs with 
spigots at the bottom, the scum and 
froth rise and the liquid albumen 
is then drawn off, put on metal 
plates and baked for 30 hours. 
The baking rooms are supplied 
with shelves and fired hy furnaces 
lurning coke. 

Meanwhile the yolks are carried 
to another workshop supplied with 
a wooden vat and two large barrel 
churns, To the yolks are added a 
prepared baking powder and some 
other chemical and they are churn- 
ed to a thick curd. The wooden 
vat to receive this curd extends to 
the end of the room, and is covered 
with canvas for cleanliness. This 
curd is either partially baked or 
unbaked according to their orders. 
They buy “tens of thousands” of 
eggs per day and one woman can 
break from three to four thousand 
in a forenoon, for which she re- 
ceives 160 cash. 
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BUFFALO HORN WORK OF 
SZECHUAN 





By Our Tzeliutsing Correspondent 


In a iccality where one large in- 
dustry predominates, it is to be 
expected that there would be sev- 
eral bye industries, which, while 
they do not receive much considera- 
tion in the light of the larger in- 
dustry, still are of value in their 
own sphere. ‘This place, Tzeliu- 
tsing, is no exception to the general 
rule, ‘The Salt industry is the 
cause of several bye industries such 
fertilizer, made from animal 








débris, fuel’ made from animal ex- 
creta, hide importation, and ex- 
pe bambeo _ manufactured 





articles used in the industry, and 
buffalo horn icles. Of this lat- 
ter the writer would like to tell a 
little in this article. 

It is estimated that there are 
3,000 wells in this district. The 
largest utilize about 100 or 120 
buffalo, all the time. The smallest 
would demand possibly three ani- 
mals constantl. Buffaloes may 
average three years in harness in 
the wells when they are sold off or 
butchered. It will thus be seen that 
the sale of buffaloes could cxsily be 
called a bye industry hereabouts. 
It will also be seen that the slaugh- 
ter of buffalo in this place is by ne 
means small. Buffalo meat is plen- 
tiful and can be made palatable. 
Soup is very edible, and nourishing. 
Thousands of buffalo are handled 
here annually. 

The horn of the buffalo is never 
cut off during life. The Chinese 
say it makes the animal liable to 
disease and takes away his strength 
They may be seen about the Ne: 
and yards and have a threatening 
appearance. The local hospital has 
been called upon to heal more than 
one buffalo gore, the last one being 
a case of a driver whose thigh was 
pierced by a buffalo horn. So they 
let_ them grow to enormous sizes, 
and an old buffalo has great horns. 
Rig he dies these are cut off and 
sold. 














Process of Manufacture. 


Horns are of different shapes and 
sizes: they also. very rough. 
The first work is to reduce them to 
workable sizes. ‘This is done by 
sawing them into desired lengths 
and using the draw knife to work 
them down smooth. The horn deter- 
mines the article to be made, as it 
is impossible to twist or turn the 
horn into desired shapes. Ni 
theless the workmen show no little 
ingenuity in shaping and making 
cute boxes, of all sizes and forms, 
in the round shape. A few lend 
themselves to the oval but none to 
the square or flat, unless the sides 
are glued, which is sometimes done, 
but the glued article dees not 
stand wear and soon cracks. 

A lathe is used to turn the boxes 
and put shine on them. The lathe 
knives are made locally, and are 
very good. The boxes are polished 
with a piece of straw braid, into 
which is dusted a little soot and 
some saliva, blown into the soot in 








the straw. The final polish is done 
by hand when the whole article is 
put together. It is all a simple 
process and one which anyone could 
accomplish if they applied them- 
selves to the work. The workmen 
show great inventiveness and in- 
gonuity in the . selection of the 
pieces of rough horn for various 
articles and also in the results 
obtained. 


All Sorts of Uses. 


Among the articles one sees for 
sale made of buffalo horn the fol- 
lowing are common :— 

Bed net holders: brushes, for 
teeth, hair ,shoes, clothes; boxes 

medicine, docu- 


for jewels, tobacc 
ments; buttons; | back-sefatchers; 
beads: chopsticks; crochet hooks; 


combs, for hair and moustache; 








chess men; dice: dominoes: gam- 
bling sets; earpicks; fans; feeders, 
medicine; fertilizer: glue; hair- 





dressing instruments; handles for 


knives, fans, umbrellas: _head- 
seratchers; hypodermic syringes; 
imitation | ivory; powder horns; 


spcons of all kinds; spatulas; 
stirring rods: shuttles for weaving; 
saddle mountings; umbrella parts; 
ete., ete. 

No doubt one could find more uses 
for the horn, but these are what 
they are being used for at this 
time, and it is to be admitted that 
the industry can be enlarged if one 
but studies it and attempts its 
development. 


GLASS BLOWING IN 
MUKDEN 


Bottles and Lamp Glasses 


— 


By Our Mukden Correspondent 





him. ‘There are shops and stalls 
with assortments of miscellancous 
cles, while strange trades and 
curious industries are being  con- 
ducted on a small scale in all kinds 
of unluoked for corners and out of 
the way places by craftsmen who 
display no small measure of ingenu- 
ity and resource. Who has not 
stopped, when passing along a 
street, to watch the tinsmith trans- 
forming old kerosene tins into ull 
manner of useful articles? There 
are many industries of this kind 
run on a seemingly profitable basis 
by workmen and. apprentices who 
work from sunrise till after sunset. 








In Curio Street. 


Outside the Big South Gate cf 
Mukden and running parallel with 
the City Wall, there is a narrow 
thoroughfare known to most foreign 
residents as Curio Street, wher> 
the collector and connoisseur may 


sometimes after weeks of dickering 
pick up a treasure for’a mere song 
or be badly taken in. But curios 
are not the only things to be found 
in this quarter, for in passing 
through it one suddenly and unex- 
pectedly comes upon a glass maker's 
establishment where operations are 
conducted in full view of tho pub- 
lic. There is a wooden barrier in 
front of the workshop to prevent 
the intrusion of the all too inquisi- 
tive idlers, who seem to take move 
than a passing interest in tho 
operations. 

At the back of the shop there is 
a furnace with a conical-shaped top 
around which there are several 
apertures for the insertion of the 
blow pipes. They, strange to re- 
late, are not made of metal but of 
glass, about 6-ft. long, and are pre- 
pared in the early morning for use 
in the course of the day in making 
lamp giasses and bottles of all des- 
criptions. 


The Glowing Ball. 


_A few inches of this glass tube is 
inserted in the furnace for a few 
seconds and on being withdra' 
there is a glowing ball of glass at 
the end, which the operator passes 
quickly ‘through a bowl of water to 
cool, after which he holds the tube 
in a perpendicular position rolling 
it between his hands to permit of 
an equal distribution of the soft 
mass. He then blows it into a bulb 
of the required size after which he 
puts it into the furnace again for 
a few moments to allow of the 
moulder working it into the neces- 
sary shape. It is again heated and 
passed back to the moulder who 
puts the finishing touches to it anil 
snaps it off from the tube with one 
of the few tools he uses in the 
whole operation. 

The making of glass bottles 15 
apparently simpler. The required 
length of tube being heated in the 
furnace, the blower takes it out, 
rolling it in the manner described 
above, after which he places it in 
an iron mould operated by a boy. 
The mould is shut and the operator 
blows down the tube until the sir 
Pressure causes the tube to snap 
off just outside the mould. The 
mould is then opened and the boy 
with the aid of a pair of scissors 
clips off the ragged edges round the 
neck of the bottle, which is then 
put aside to cool. 








Broken Glass in Demand. 





_ Like the tinsmith, who is always 
in the market for old kerosene tins, 
so is the glass blower ever open to 
buy broken glass of all descriptions, 
which he crushes and melts for the 
making of the many cheap articles 
which find a ready sale. 

Glass blowing is seemingly hot, 
tiring and thirsty work, especially 
in the summer when the heat of the 
furnace adds to the physical dis. 
comforts of the operators. The 
proprietor of the shops does not 
overlook this, for he provides smal? 
boys whe are kept constantly em- 
ployed in fanning the men while 
at work and handing out bowls of 
tea as required. 
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CROOKED STERN BOATS 
OF WEST CHINA 


By Our Fowchow Correspondent 


One of the industries of this city 
is the building of a peculiar type 
of boat, which I believe is not seen 
in any other part of China, and 
which every traveller to West 
China is anxious to sce. They are 
called in Chinese Wai Pi Ku 











feet from the stern, and at the same 
time bending it in towards the 
centre. They continue this process 
until they have reached a point 
slightly past the centre of the boat. 
This point is four or five feet 
higher than the back of an ordinary 
boat. 

The other side of the boat is built 
very much like the ordinary boat. 
but with a little more curve inward 
and upward. and projects a little 
beyond the other side. The end of 





A presente 








Chuan" or crooked stern bo: 
‘They are used only on the Kungtan 
or the Wu river which rises in’ the 





province of Kueichow, and_ flows 
into the Yangtze River at this cit 
This river flows very swiftly for 
the most part, with "many ‘small 
rapids so that it is very difficult for 
an ordinary boat to navigate it. A 
shallow draft boat with an ordin- 
ary type of rudder does not give 
enough steering power in this rapid 
water, so that the boatmen had to 
invent some other way of managing 
their boats. 








These boats are very much like 
those used on the large rivers, with 
the exception of the stern and 
steering arrangements. They are 
perhaps a little broader and of more 
shallow draft. For steering they 
use a long pole like that used by 
the small row boats and ferry boats 
all along the rivers of China. In 
fact, many of these boats carry two 
of these sweeps for steering, one of 
which is used in good water, and 
the longer one in very rapid water. 
On the larger boats this long sweep 
is fifty feet long so that you will 
that it requires a high pivot on 
which to work it and also this pivot 
must be in the centre of the boat 


























An Ingenious Device. 


It was to obtain such a fulerum 
for their sweeps that the builders 
constructed the sterns in this pecu- 
liar way. The method which they use 
to get such a fulcrum is by bending 
or twisting the stern of the boat to 
one side which gives the whole boat 
when viewed from behind a twisted 
appearance. They accomplish this 
by raising the gunwale on the left 
side of the boat. at quite an angle, 
commencing at a point six or eight 


y Chinese crowd.—Huge but perfectly orderly 


this side is about two feet lower 
than that of the other side and the 
stern hoards are nailed — slantingly 
between these two points. This 
gives them a fulcrum in the centre 
of the boat at a point some ten fect 
or more from the water on the 
larger boats. This long sweep is 
managed by a man who stands on 
a platform. one plank in width, 
built over the centre of the boat 
and extending from side to side and 
about five feet above the mat cover- 
ing of the boat. As he stands there 
on that shaky platform, some 
fifteen feet above the water, one 
wonders how he is able to hang on 
in swift water when the boat rocks, 
not to say anything about steering 
the boat. The other sweep used ii 
ve much shorter than the one 
fastened on the 
point 
several feet helow the other sweep 
and is worked from the floor of the 
boat and is used in still water. 























mentioned. It is 
turned side of the boat at a 











Other Theories. 






There are people who say that 
because these boats all turn in the 
one direction, they were built ir 
this peculiar way to pass by certain 
protruding rocks along this river. 
There are others who say that it is 
on account of the superstitions of 
the people. They say that the 
people believe that these crooked 
sterns frustrate the powers of the 
evil spirits. I do not believe that 
there is anything in either of these 
reasons. I have made many _in- 
quiries and they always say that it 
is for the reason I stated above, that 
they might get 2 high fulcrum where 
they could use their long sweep 
steering, that they are built in trits 
way. 














SILK OF KUEICHOW 


By Our Kuciyang Correspondent 


Strangers to Kueichow, when en- 
tering the province from’ the north 
for the first time during the sum- 
mer months, are at once struck 
by the evidences of the silk pro- 
ducing industry which abound on 
every hand. ‘Large baskets filled 
with cocoons outside the doors, or 
heaps of cocoons on the floor’ in- 
dicate what time and labour have 
been expended on the silk worm. 

Arriving at the city of Tsunyi 
he has an excellent opportunity for 
observing the different uses. to 
which the silk is put. ‘The clink- 
ing of the loom attracts him to 
one place and there he sees num- 
fers of workmen weaving the silk 
into material for clothing. 
Further on, a bamboo pole with 
skeins of differently coloured silks 
on it announces the fact that the 
Chinese know how to dye the silk 
and use it for sewing or embroider 


Bed Covers and Fishing Nets. 

The excellent oil sheets display: 
ed to view tempt the visitor to 
make a purchase, for nothing like 

to be found elsewhere. 
not as good as oiled cloth 
for keeping out the wet, but are 
vastly superior for 
and other thin, 
a silk fishing net in his hand makes 
one wonder how many uses the 
Chinese really have for the differ- 
ent kinds of silk. 

The Chinese, howe are not 
the only ones in the province who 
know how to use the silk, for the 
aboriginal women have home-made 
embroideries of the richest. kind. 
Altogether separate from Chinese 
embroidery, these are worked on na- 
tive cotton cloth of coarse descrip: 
and covering the cloth with 
silks of the richest possible dyes. 
they give it the appearance” of 
jewelled embroidery. The richly 
embroidered cloth in which a 
woman carries her baby on her 
back is said to take her a year 
t» work, and one can readily’ be- 
lieve this, it is so entirely covered 
with work. The dresses of the 
younger women and girls are also 
deeply embroidered on the sleeves. 
and down the front. 










































































Beauty Adorned. 

At the festivals the Miao females 
look very pretty in their embroider- 
ed dresses and their silver \- 
s. A kind of hat worth any- 
thing from Tls, 50 to Tls. 100 adorns 
the head, and the delicacy of the 
workmanship baflles description. 
The silver hat is decorated with 
flowers, bells, or anything the 
silversmith can devise. The ear- 
rings are large and heavy, and the 
weight thereof seriously disfigures 
the organ they are supposed to 
decorate. Heavy necklaces may be 
solid silver, or silver, tubes filled 
with copper. Other forms of neck- 
lace resemble chains, while others 
look like silver beads. 

Large and ponderous bracelets 
adorn the wrist and forearm and 
the ornaments on an aboriginal 
maiden fully dressed in festival 
attire are worth hundreds of ounces 
of silver. 
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CHIHLI PICKLED 
CABBAGE 


Garlic, Spice and Poison 
Gas. 
By Our Tsangchow Correspondent 


Observant travellers by the Tien- 
tsin-Pukou Railway may have 
noticed at Tsangchow station, _be- 
hind the fence separating hawkers 
from the railway platform, numbers 
of Chinese offering for sale wicker 
jars containing some local product. 

This is the famous Tsangchow 
pickled cabbage or Tung tsai (& 
A Were the condiment not 
conspicuous enough in its gaily- 
coloured wrappings, one is soon 
mads aware of its presence by a 
violent agitation of the olfactory 
nerves. Those harmless looking jars 
are responsible for an extraor 
narily pungent cffluvium, —remar] 
able and unforgettable, even in this 
land of limitless odour 






Abhorrent to the West. 


‘This delicacy abhorrent to Western 
nostrils, but beloved by the Cele 
tial palate, is made from white 
cabbage (pui (cui fy AS )—Bras 
campestris. 

It is generally known as Shan- 
tung cabbage hut is grown over a 
wide area in the Northern pro- 
i Here in. Tsangchow it 
greatly in the market 
gardens on both sides of the Graad 
Canal; indeed the local variety 1s 
supposed to be superior to all othe-s 
in size and flavour. 

‘Towards the end of October the 
sturdy, upstanding plants, often 
2ft. in height, and weighing over 
10 chin (13-Ib.) ave uprooted, sti 
ped of superfluous leaves and con- 
signed for the long winter months 
to roomy cellars or pits well pra 
tected frum the severe frosts. In 
this snug seclusion they are ranjred 





























in serried ranks with air space } 
tween, and demand considerable 
attention, frostbitten or dees 


leaves being immediately removl 


Process of Manufacture. 


In the carly days of spring (2nd 
moon) the cellars are dismantled 
and the firms engaged in the pick- 
ling industry send representatives 
to purchase their stocks of the sue- 
culent vegetable. 

On arrival at the factory, ube 
cabbages are first. chopped’ into 
small portions which are then dried 
in the sun for two or three days on 
mats. 

When partially dried these _p. 
tions are gathered up and pl: 
in large earthernware kongs. 

Salting is the next step, the pro- 
portion being 1.4 chin of salt to 100 

in of cabbage. 

After the receptacles have been 
hermetically sealed, and left for 
five or six days, the pickle is con- 
sidered ready for the next stage, 
which according to the ingredients 
used wil! result in one or other 





















varicty of the finished article, the 
hun (4) garlie-flavoured or the 
sw ($8) plain. 

It is the former of these that for 
obvious reasons is the most deadly 
to Europeans, 





‘The Deadly Mixture. 


For its preparation, garlic is 
chopped up in the proportion of 1.2 
to 100 chin and well mixed with the 
already salted cabbage, after which 
the kongs are resealed for a period 
of three months, when the pickle is 
considered ripe for the market. 
Poison gas is not in it when the 
lid is removed. 

A concoction of red pepper, 
cloves, artemisia, cinnamon, and 
two kinds of root, both difficult 10 
identify, are necessary to evolve the 
nlain variety. The above conglu- 
meration is put into a bag and well 
boiled, the resultant soup, after 
straining. being well mixed with the 
salted cabbage and then sealed up 
for the period above-mentioned. 


When ready for sale, the condi 
ment is made up into small pack- 
ages, or jars of 1} Ib. and 
despatched in large  consignmenss 
to dealers in Tientsin for export 
to Shanghai, Hongkong and Can- 
ton. 












Locally the wicker or carthenware 

about 13 

ach, the plain variety 
cheaper 


jars of pickle sell for 
copper cent: 

being a trifle 
garlic brand. 








than the 





MANY ARTS FROM AMOY 


By Our Correspondent 


The Amoy district is so rich in special 
industries that our correspondent knows 
not which to choose for detailed descrip. 
tion. Therefore he sends a list of all. 
Even without details or account of 
method, it is stimulating reading. 

Amoy.—Carved olive and. peach 
stones. some of these are marvels of 
fine workmanship. — representing 
hoats, monkeys, crabs, processions, 
foxes among grapes, ete. 

Figures of dragons, lions, tigers. 
and snakes. made from paper, with 
movable heads and tails. 

Changchow. -- The __ narcissus 
(Water Fairy Flower) can be 
grown only at the foot of the Round 
Mountain near the city. Though it 
is exported to all parts of the 
world—elsewhere it will bloom, but 
not propagate. Pears are grown 
here which are wrapped in the fibre 
of the Chamerops, and thus can 
remain upon the tree until the 11th 
month. They are very expensive 
and antipyretic; they are also re- 
garded as an antidote for influenza. 

Bamboo is produced largely 
around here, and manufactured into 
multitudinous articles for household 

















use. 

The so-called pigskin boxes, real- 
ly made from hides; very light and 
strong, are made here. 

Preserved milk is made by adding 
vinegar to milk, causing it to coagu- 
late; a handful is then squeezed out 
and dipped into salt water, and 
may then be kept for a month. 


Harps made with brass wires, and 
struck like a dulcimer $9 §R3E Silk 
and silk velvet 





Pillows a Speciality. 


Lungwenchow.—Pillows are a spe 
ciality here. The framework is a 
dise of wood at cither end with a 
piece of wood connecting. This is 
covered with leather, and varnished 
or painted with fancy designs. Some 
pillows are made with a hole for the 
ear to rest in as a precaution 
against thieves. 

Crackers, and models of articles 
to be burned, and thus supply the 
needs of the spirits of the departed. 

Changping. — Preserved ginger, 
also a large eel, the flesh of which 
is a great delicacy and considercd 
very noirisking. 

The sceds of the wild camelia are 
crushed and an oil extracted there- 
from which is used for cooking. alsu 
the women as hair oil, and the 
residue for soap. 

Tingchow.—Brass thread lacquer. 
ete. The wooden frame of 
these is first prepared. then the or- 
namental brass work is fitted over, 

Charcoal fire-baskets made of baun- 
hoo. earthenware interior, brass pe 
forated - 

Other productions are p 
es, preserved potatoes, pork, and 
bamboo shoots. 

Tehwa (84K). a blue and white 
iety of porcelain, also milk-white 
porcelain images of the Goddess of 
Me 



































Shanyhang. —- Candied .pumelo 
skin. 
Yungchun.—Baskets made in sev- 





cral compartments of bamboo, and 
varnished over, for carrying gifts. 


A Peculiar Medicine. 


Chuanchow.— Combs made of. the 
brown Nai-chi wood. Incense bags 
and beads, which are largely worn 
at the time of the Dragon Boat 
Festival. 

‘A medicine made from ma 
herbs, sold in inch square packe 








. It.is boiled, and the decoction drunk 


as a remedy for colds, stomach ache. 
diarrhoea, ete. ( fh) 

The almanacs produced here arc 
very famous, 

The dragon-eve fruit, which, in 
its dried condition, is used for mak- 
ing tea for special occasions--as the 
New Year. 
jonette figures, which may be 
worked.cither upon the hand or by 
strings which work the head and 
imbs. 























As the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in Chinese papers is somewhat 
nullified by the fact that their 
circulation is small when compared 
to the population, many of whom 
can not afford to buy papers, and 
could not-read thom if they did, 
Mr. J. W. Sanger, U.S. Trade 
Commissioner, suggests that, where 
the inasses are to be reached, the 
employment. of itinerant story- 
tellers - and narrative parades 
should receive consideration. as 
these means have proven their 
effectiveness in a number of cases. 


NEN 
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FOREIGN TRADES 


IN 


CHINESE HANDS 





CHINESE SHIP-BUILDING UP TO DATE 


The Kiangnan Docks 








Twenty years ago, China was un- 
able to point at any industrial 
plant with as much pride as she 
does now to the Kiangnan Dock and 
Engineering Works. If you ap- 
proached a Chinese 20 years ago 
and told him that in 1920 a 14,000- 
ton boat would be launched on the 
Huangpu, he would have shaken 
his head ‘in that peculiar sad man- 
ner which always accompanies an 
unbelieving Chinese smile. 

The so-called modern ships 
China used up to the last few years 
were mostly constructed in Europe. 
China never had a decent dock— 
fact it never had a dock at all 
until the idea was conceived by a 
number of enterprising Cantonese 
gentlemen only a little more thaa 
ten years ago. 

At the time of writing, the Dock 

has no fewer than a dozen ships 
under construction simultaneously 
while contracts are coming in con- 
tinuously for the building of new 
vessels, ‘The Dock directors are un- 
able to meet the enormous demand 
for ships as a result of the short. 
age of tonnage which is being keen- 
ly felt. 
Even though the Dock is putting 
out additional tonnage every year, 
yet: the demand is “ Ships. "Ships. 
Let us have ships.” 









Foreign Demands. 


Before the war, the Kiangnan 
Dock did not command as much 
prominence as she did during the 
war, for, in addition to the local 
demand for ships, foreign countries 
placed contracts with the Dock. 
Most notable of the latter was the 
¢ given by the United States 
Shipping Board Fleet Corporation 
for the construction of four stand- 
ard freighters of not less than 10,000 
tons deadweight each. This was 
the biggest contract for ships ever 
received in China and the steamers 
are the biggest ever launched ‘n 
China. One of these boats was 
launched but recently and it is 
expected that the others will follow 
suit within a very short period. 
These ships are twice as big as any 
ever attempted in China hitherto. 
As proof of the excellent workman- 
ship and the satisfactory manner 








ne ee ees 


in which the work is carried out oy 
the Kiangnan Dock, the directors 
refer to the representatives of the 
U.S, Shipping Board and the Brit- 
ish Corporation Surveyor, who sur- 
veys these steamers, 





Extensions and Machinery. 


Extensive expansions have been 
made and improvements completed 
on the Dock within the past 18 
months. The following are detatis 
of just a few of them: 
A large tract of land to the west 
of the Docks has been acquired, 
which will give plenty of room for 
shipbuilding berths; the dry dock 
is being enlarged from 52 feet to €i 
feet thus enabling the largest steam- 
ers coming to Shanghai to dock; 
forty 20-ton and 10-ton cranes hav> 
been erected as part of the equ’ 
ment for the machine shop which 
has lately been extended; in the 
same manner extensions have been 
made to the foundry, pattern shop; 
carpentering shop, moulding loft, 
ete.; and finally x new boilershop 
has been built which is provided 
with new machines for drilling, 
punching, searing, flanging, and 
rolling plates. In connexion wish 
this, it might be mentioned that al! 
the machinery of the Dock is 
worked by electricity. Machinery 
for supplying compressed air for 
pneumatic drilling, riveting, and 
chipping. as well as an electric fur- 
nace has been installed. To make a 
long story short, every department 
of the plant has had its produciag 
capacity doubled or trebled. 











River and Ocean. 


And with these extensions and 
improvements, the Kiangnan Dock 
and Engineering Works is now able 
to cope with the large volume of 
business most expeditiously, especi- 
ally so since the termination of 





the Great War and steel again is 
available from England and 
America. 


It might be well just to mention 
that besides ocean-going liners, the 
Kiangnan Dock is making vess:ls 
of a few hundred tons weight for 
river-plying purposes, _ tugboats, 
lighters, and other smaller craft. 





CHINA’S COTTON MILL 
INDUSTRY 





A Prodigious Growth 


There is music in a cotton mill. 

In a long shed-like room where 
50,000 or more spindles and looms, 
or only 10,000, are the musicians 
there is a volume of sound that may 
truly be described as music, with- 
out stretching tie visitor’s imagina- 
tion. It is a strain of great force 
and strength, yet it is neither jar- 
ring nor loud. Loud, yet not loud, 
an uninterrupted, continuous 
rhythm made hy the whirling of 
countless wheels, mingled with the 
higher pitch of numberless light 
pieces of falling and lifting metal, 
and the spinning of myriads of 
spindles—and all in cadence. A 
child would find it a lullaby; it is 
music. 





Awakening from Sleep. 


The song sung by the spindles and 
iooms of China is the song of China 
awakening from her sleep of cen- 
turies, for as Japan woke and start- 
ied the world, so will China some 
day. During the past few years her 
sleep has been disturbed, her dreams 
of an awakening to be have made 
the recumbent nation show signs of 
awakening indeed. In 1919-20 the 
restlessness took activity and orders 
were placed by which the number 
of cotton spinning mills and looms 
in China, entirely under Chineso 
capital, and without European aid 
or supervision, will be doubled by 








the close of 1920—provided the 
manufacturers of Manchester and 
Massachusetts can provide the 


machinery ordered. 

The war sent the world price of 
cotton soaring, and with the begin- 
ning of the war China suddenly 
realized the fact that already she 
stood third among  cotton-growing 
countries, and steps were taken to 
promote cotton culture throughout 
the country. Well-wishing Chinese 
who tried to inject a spirit of 
initiation into the government met 
not entirely with failure, but the 
government was handicapped by 
stupidity and squeeze and only 
made a beginning. It employed a 
cotton expert from the United 
States, and in spite of the fact 
that he was fettered with lack of 
authority and kept at Peking, 
hundreds of miles from cotton: 
growing centres, three governmental 
experimental farms or _ stations 
were actually started before the 
American expert, Mr, H. HH. 
Jobson, was paid off and sent back 
to Texas. 

But the work started during Mr. 
Jobson’s stay in China has since 
been pushed forward by private 
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enterprise, though the central Bow 





ernment lends no __ support, 
thanks to the ambitions and ente 
prise of the Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association there are now. 
under the Association’s control and 
direction, 17 experimental tracts. 


Quality Improving 
The scope of these articles — yn 
industrial China is limited strictly 
t Chinese enterprises, There are 
cotton mills in Shanghai and other 
in China of British and 











plaes 
Hapanese ownership; of these no 
iticw is in’ this article, 
which is confined toa sketch of 


what the Chinese themselves are 
doing in the way of cotton manu- 








facture. > In 1918 Chinese mill 
ewners formed themselves into an 
association for mutual advance- 





ient and pooling of | experiences. 
and 1919 proved to be a very. p 
perous year for them, the mills got 
wood prices for their yarns and 
cloth, and the year was written 
down as one of Prosperity with a 
capital P. 

While European-owned mills in 
China are. spinning finer yarns. 
Chinese mill operators so far hav 
confined themselves to the lower 
counts, 16's and 20's being the urdin. 
ary mill output, for which they 
use native-grown cotton and some 
Indian; nothing finer than 20's can 
he spun from Chinese cotton _un- 
inixed with an. imported — fibre. 
There are only three or four Chin- 
+ mills in the whole of China that 
produce a limited amount of 42's 
yarn. using American cotton. The 
tendency, however, is to change 
dually from the spinning of the 
ser Yarns tu finer, and the day 
may not be far off when finer yarns 
trom Chinese mills will be more the 
rule than the exception, 


An Executive Committee. 


One of the first steps taken after 
the organization of the Association 
named, was the formation of an 
executive committee known as the 
Committee on Cotton Extension 
and improvement, the mill owners 
from the first realizing, if manufae- 
turing were to be a success, it was 
essential that energetic steps be 
taken not only for the improvement 
the native staple but for an in- 
Crease of production.“ What use 
ure our spindles if we lack the cot- 
ton with which to feed them!” they 
asked themsel So these enter- 
prising Chinese started a string of 
experimental farms in various 
districts, with the net result that 
acreage in cotton is steadily in- 
creasing, the quality of the staple 
is improving, and the farmers have 
heen shown that cotton may he 
made a profitable crep. The com- 
mittee has two main aims, to es 
tend ‘the acreage and to ‘improve 
the fibre. 

Lacking central government aid, 
those in charge of the Association’s 
experimental farms have found the 
provincial authorities not without 
mpathy, in fact some have co- 
operated heartily. For the upkeep 
of the experimental stations and to 
cover other Association expenses, 
the mill owners tax themselves 
three cents on each picul (133}-Ib.) 
oF cotton consumed, thus assuring 
a substantial working fund. 




























































Naturally in a country introdw 
ing practically a new indust 
perienced mill foremen are Jacking: 
te supply this need the Association 
is about te establish a school where 
young Chinese wil! he taught not 

nly the handling of cotton and cot- 
ton goods from the plant to the 
cloth, but will have instruction in 
the care and working of machinery 
and tools, and tool making. In 
short, these men hope to create ex- 
perienced men from the ground up. 








Students Sent to America. 


Among other educational enter- 
prises of the Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association is the sending 
of two young men to America to 
specialize on cotton culture. One 
is at a university in Texas; one 1s 
in Maryland close Washington. 
This was done on the suggestion of 
Mr. H. Moh, himself an expert 
of American training. China’s 
first, having qualified as a cotton 

<pert after four years’ theoretical 

id practical nce in Texas 
A number of 
young men in districts where there 
s imental tracts are selected 
from schools during the summer 
days and are sent into the 
tion fields to study crop  condi- 



































tions. “These youths are watched hy 
Association officials and if they 
show aptitude toward cotton, fur- 





ther use 1s made of them. 

There is a keen demand for tech- 
nical knowledge, and to supply. this 
the Association ‘is translating 
English to Chinese several t 
works by recognized British 
American authorities. It publishes 
k daily market report to members, 
so interior mill owners are kept in 

uch with yarn and cotton prices 
Shanghai and Home ports. 


















Weav 


While the Chinese have taken 
firm hold on. the spinning indust; 
they have taken shorter steps in the 
on of weaving: the number 
mills with looms installed —:s 
limited to few, comparatively. 
Their output is confined to coarser 
sheetings, drills, and a limited 
amount of jeans—all unbleached 
So far as can be learned there are 
cnly two Chinese-owned mills in 
China, one in Shanghai and one in 
Wuachang, with bleaching and dy 
ing equipment, though it is kno 
that several mills may soon he 
the market for such machinery. Of 
the equipment on order 
tioned elsewhere) and which 
éxpected to be delivered in the win- 
ter of 1920-21, it is understood half 
will be British and half American, 
approximately. ‘The Chinese care 
little for nationality of the 
makers name stamped on_ their 
machinery, so long as it is 
good machinery. Other — things 
being equal. ‘the maker with 
the lower price usually _ gets 
the order. Manufacturers at Home, 
wishing to communicate with Chin- 
ese mill owners, should address Mr. 
T. M. Chang, Sec., Chinese Cotton 
Mill Owners’ Association, 10 Hong- 
kong Road, Shanghai. 

Far-sighted men in China, look- 
ing to a time of economic adjust- 
ment in the world when each nation 
will use its own raw material and 


yz Still Backward. 











































manufacture for itself, can see 
China supplying her own needs. 
One of the greatest of these needs 
is cotton yarn and cotton cloth with 
which to clothe China’s millions. 
‘This industry bids fair to grow and 
grow, until China herself will fill 
her greater needs. On the whole 
the present output is comparative- 
ly small, especially the output of 
cloth, but a start has been made, 
the climate has heen proved to be 
suitable, and the time when China 
may cease to be the heavy customer 
she now is of the mills of Lan- 
shire, Massachusetts and Japan 
is within measurable distance, as 
we measure time. 












Cotton Experiment Stations. 


In addition to three Government 
experimental cultivation — stations 
at Peking, Wuchang (near Hankow) 
and tungchow (near Shanghai) 
there are 17 experimental tracts in 
China operated by the Chinese Cot- 
ton Mill Owners’ Association, © ay 
iollows: 
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th acre. 

Statistics compiled in June, 1920, 
show that there are 35 Chin 
owned cotton mills in operation. 
‘of which seven have weaving equip- 
ment. These 35 mills operate 
728,112 spindles and 2,890 looms and 
ave 277.316 spindles and 1,500 looms 
on order, 

At this time there ave 17 mills 
being erected, for which 318,016 
spindles and 1,510 looms are on 
order in England and America, de- 
livery of which is expected at the 
end of the year, The majority of 
the cotton “manufacturing - plants 
are in Shanghai and the Shanghai 
district, but there are a fair propor- 
tion in Chihli and Honan provinces. 

To sum up the figures to June, 
1920:— 




















Looms. 
In operation 3.500 
On order 2,400 











Tue imports of cotton yarn of 
all counts and grades into Hong- 
kong during 1919 were valued at 
$40,669,661, as compared with 
$25,673,479 in 1918; while the ex- 
ports in 1919 were valued at 
340,677,547, as compared with 
$26.014.525 in the preceding year. 
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SOAP MAKING IN 
SHANGHAI 


The Koo Pun Soap Co. 


Witir capital of $150,000, the 
Koo Pun Seap Company of Shang- 
hai started a year ago. To-day 
they not only manufacture soap 
of elusive colours and odours, but 
all the boxes and cases in which to 
pack it for export. The pity is that 
they do export the greater part of 
their product. One realizes in 
China, especially ¢n route to this 
factory, the crying need of soap. 
We hear so much about evangelizing 
China—her spiritual cleanliness is 
the concern of Western hordes—but 
could we but soap her and rinse her 
and soap her again, the interim of 
waiting for the awakening of her 
soul would be more hearable. 

‘After passing cards through the 
iron gate and trying to look as in- 
offensive as possible, one is admitted 
to the inner sanctum of the Koo 
Pun, Of course, there are a few 
things in the factories here that 
one must take on faith, for China 
has her little secrets like the rest of 
us, A striking feature of this soap 
factory is the way in which the un- 
der-floor space is used. The Chin- 
ese who showed us through the estab- 
lishment kept calling our atten- 
tion to openings in the floor, 
through which we could see huge 
vats of cocoanut oil and animal and 
vegetable tallow. Scattered here 
and there in bins on the floor were 
great. lumps of yellow material 
resembling sand held together by 
some greasy medium. We were 
told that this was “one of the in- 
gredients.”” 
































The Household Variety. 


The first of the interesting pro- 
cesses of soap making which is visible 
to the curious eyes of the foreigner 
is the boiling of oils and lye in 
large steam boilers. Each boiler 
holds about 500 gallons. After this 
mixture has boiled furiously for 
ahout an hour, it is conveyed 
pipes to a machine that converts it 
into long bars which later are cut 
in desirable sizes and stamped. 
‘This is known as ‘ household soap” 
and is made up into single and 
double tablets. 

When coloured soap is required, 
this same staple, the long bar, is 
shaved finely in’a machine for the 
| purpose and then passed into a 
| grinding machine where it becomes 











almost a powder. It is then col- 
oured and perfumed and passed 
into other machinery to be macer- 
ated and fashioned into little 
tablets known as “toilet soap.” 

it takes soap a week to dry suffi- 
cientiy for packing, so one sees 
huge mounds of soap lying al! about 
the place. We who have a prefer- 
ence for a certain brand and have 
always hoped that it was made of 
special oils might have a shock to 
see how the staple bar can be “all 
things to all men.” 


Reconstruction. 


Much soap is put to one side to 
be reconstructed. It has failed at 


its first trial to take on an even 
colour, or its shape is not correct. 
Nothing seems to be wasted. Ma- 
terials are used over and over again 
until the desired effect is produced. 

Each tank can produce 709 box 
of soap at one boiling. We saw 
four of these tanks in operation, 
and several others that were not 
being used. 

The laboratory in connexion is 
quite extensive and scems complete. 
It is here that the perfumes are 
distilled and the secrets concocted. 
In the box-making department 
are about 200 employees, mostly 
girls. They turn out the gaily-col- 
oured boxes rapidly. We have 
noticed in each factory that the 
girls employed are a cheerful lot. 
We have no idea whether or not 
they enjoy their work—but the abil- 
ity to play when work is-done is 
apparent in each pair of mer 
slanting e; The ability to play 
is a great gift. Volumes should be 
written upon the subject, for there 
is a dull heaviness about the per- 
son who always works, that nothing 
can life 














The Daily Task. 


The factory makes 30,000 card- 
board boxes a day. Seven hundred 
cases of household soap and five 
cases of toilet soap are the daily 
output. Two hundred dozen bo: 
of soap are placed in each case. 

They expert to Australia, Mal: 
and distribute soap all over Chi 














PERFUME AND POISON 


Beautifying the Chinese 
Beauty 


The H. A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany came into existence in San 
Francisco in 1915, It was founded 
with Chinese capital. In 1918 it 
was organized in Shanghai, with 
agencies all over China. In Shang- 
hai it is called a perfume factory 
but all the appurtenances to 
beauty, Chinese and foreign, are 
made beneath its roof. In recent 
months it has not confined its at- 
tentions to cosmetics and washes 
for the exterior, but has under the 
direction of an “expert” chemist 
manufactured interior medicines 
for all the ills that man and woman 
are heir to. 


Smells of all sorts are very ob- 
trusive in China. There is no way 
of ignoring them. They rise up and 
greet one everywhere. A Chinese 
perfume factory has its own strange 
medley of smells. Some might pre- 
fer its odours to those of the streets. 
It is all a matter of taste. Need- 
less to say our ideas of scent do 
not coincide with those of the 
Celestial Empire. Jasmine, for 
example, met in a garden is de. 
lightful, but in a Chinese perfume 
factory its cloying fragrance is 
deadly. 

The H. A. Co. employs twenty 
odd persons, mostly girls, to fill 
bottles with the precious liquid, 











poke cold cream (Snow White) into 
jars with wooden sticks, weigh out 
hair oil, label, ete. 


The Secret of Scent. 


The perfume process is a “secret”? 
one, known only to. the “expert” 
chemist. Eastern oils, flowers and 
roots and finest grade alcohol are 
used in mystifying proportions. 

A very complete laboratory is fit- 
ted out with interesting machinery 
for refining Florida Water. Huge 
barrels of Florida Water stand 
about the floor. Their contents are 
syphoned with rubber tubes into 
large glass cylinders preparatory to 
straining through the machines. 
Florida Water in its crude state is 
thick and muddy in. appearance. 
After its refinement it is poured 
into bottles of varying sizes, rang- 
ing from: a gallon to half and quar- 
ter pints. The machines can strain 





4,000 large and 7,000 small bottles, 


an_hour. 

The labelling machines are used 
when the factory speeds up. One 
machine can label 3,000 bottles an 
hour. When business is not too 
rushing the girls do this part of the 
work by hand. 


Nature to-Adorn, 

The cold et 
huge oper: ice: 
whirl 
about 4 





am machines resemble 
an freezers that 
ppetizing contents 
jous rate of speed. 
This ite” preparation is 
of the “vanishing” sort, and one 
machine ean make several thousand 
jars of it in a few whirls, 

Lip and face rouge are made with 
a heavy cream by adding a “secret” 
for the tint. 

A certain brand of compact pow- 
der informs one why so many Chin- 
ese and Japanese women look white- 
washed. This block of powder (no 
doubt held together by some greasy 
medium) is moistened with a sponge 
and applied wet, as a wall is colour- 
washed. It is very sticky and must 
feel uncomfortable. 

This interesting _ establishment 
makes liquid and witchhazel soaps. 
hair tonic, bath salt, corn cure, 
salve, and various other prepara: 
tions not coming strictly under the 
heading of cosmetics or medicine. 

We were shown a number of plush 
and satin-lined boxes, each contain- 
ing its fragrant bottle, and told 
that these were “‘allee same Paris,” 
but we have our doubts. 


Jasmine Double Distilled. 


On leaving we were presented 
with a tiny wooden mummy case, 
so far as the lines of the box were 
concerned. In our childhood we 
visited many a tomb in the land of 
the mummy case, and we have seen 
many a “wrapping” stripped off, 
and sniffed at many a canopi jar, 
but we never before encountered 
anything like the essence of jasmine 
“double distilled” that flew out at 
us when the lid of this case was 
pushed buck. We become intoxicat- 
ed when we think of it. 

‘The H. A. Manufacturing Co. ex- 
port beauty and fragrance to Cen- 
tral and South America, Mexico, 
Cuba, the U.S.A., and ail parts of 
China. 
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A MODEL DAIRY FARM 





Pioneer Work of a Young 
Chinese Graduate 


There is nothing that will help 
China more than the establishmen’ 
of good dairies and agricultural 
colleges. It is reasonable to think 
that the establishment of the latter 
would bring about the necessity for 
the former. A country progresses 
by the willingness of her youth to 
“return to the soil,” but he must 
return to it by a scientific route. 
The poverty which exists in India 
to-day is caused by the desire of 
the Indian student for degrees in 
the arts In a country of rigid 
clas: distinctions no one wishes to 
soil his hands, He is not so parti- 
cular about his mind. We do not 
speak disparagingly of the arts—we 
believe in “art for art’s sake” 
however hackneyed the statement 
be--but we know that « nation 
young industrially and 
economically must put a fir foun- 
dation heneath its finer necessities 


Method in Madness. 


We had the opportunity of watch- 
ing the progress of an agricultural 
college in India. We heard its 
splendid founder (an Englishman) 
called a ‘mad man” because he 
dared to plough the ground deeply 
and release the “ bots” (spirits) to 
tortureeman for disturbing them. 
Waving wheat and golden corn 
was the result of the deep plough- 
ing, and it made an_ impression. 
‘The ery of “mad man” became 
less shrill When later the unwield- 
ly buffalo was lured into capti 
and a dairy established, student 
began to find their way to the col- 
lege. When sanitary equipment 
and scientific feeding necessary to 
clean milk reduced typhoid and 
like diseases in the community to a 
minimum, the cry of “mad man” 
had ceased entirely, and over 200 
students were enrolled. In fact the 
enrolment only ceased with the 
lack of accommodation. This lack 
has since been dealt with and many 
students have been added to the 
list. 

Two months ago The Liberty 
Dairy Farm Co., Ld., was started 
here in Shanghai by Mr. T. M. 
Yu. a graduate of Cornell Univer- 

ity. Whatever may be said about 
other subjects taught at Cornelt 
University, we are not prepared to 
judge, but we know that the agri- 
cultural subjects considered at this 
university are as thorough as any 
in America. 


The Pampered Cow. 


It isa pleasure to visit Mr. Yu's 
dairy and he is delighted to show 
one about. The handsome Ameri- 
can cows (that give thirty-two 
pounds of milk daily) have a stable 
which is the last word in modern 
cleanliness and ventilation. There 
are plenty of windows to allow 
sun, air and light to enter. Each 
cow has room enough to be com- 
fortable, and she is so fastened 
that she can lie down or stand up 
as she wishes. The stable is wash- 






































ed every day and there are no un- 
pleasant cow odours. 

The food is cooked with the ex- 
ception of fresh grass which is 
carefully gathered and brought to 
the cattle. There is an exercise 
ground where they can play, :f 
cows indulge in anything so frivol- 
ous, but there is no promiscuous 
wandering about and “ getting ‘n- 
ing.” The milk is not 

y the hands unless the 
actual milking demands that this 
should be done. The milk is trans- 
ferred from one receptacle to. the 
other through taps. No milk is 
left uncovered, and modern strain- 
ers are used. ‘There is a separator 
to separate cream from the milk. 
We suppose this is done on order. 


Art With Usefulness. 


There are other buildings on the 
place besides the stable and dairy. 
One is a residence in the Califor- 
nia bungalow style. Workmen were 
busy laying out a garden which 
promised to be artistic. 

Mr. Yu is doing an excellent 
work which says much for his good 
sense and his desire to kelp his 
country some day to hold its own 
with the West in this most wort 
of all pursuits. His dairy is 
young yet, but he is willing to de- 
iver milk all over Shanghai, and 
in a short time he will be ready to 
do so. No enterprise however good 
it may be can go on without reci- 
procity, and we hope that the co- 
operation which Mr. Yu's splendid 
establishment justifies will be 
extended. 





























MACARONI MAKERS 





Not to Be Beaten in Italy 


An industry of Shanghai which 
is rapidly becoming known the 
world over through its‘ Rooster 
Brand” is the Hing Wah Paste 
Manufacturing Company. — The 
factory of this firm is housed in a 
five-storey building facing Soochow 
Creek, where the latest American 
machinery and painstaking 
management are turning out a 
product which can compare favour- 
ably in quality and purity with 
the best made even in Italy—the 
mother of macaroni. Thirty varie- 
ties in all of the delicious “paste” 
are manufactured, varying from 
the large macaroni tubes to the 
finest egg noodles, made with fresh 
eggs, and from imitation shells to 
tiny stars. All of these are made 
of the same wheat flour, with the 
exception of Birds’ Nest Paste 
which is 2 more expensive product, 
probably more delicate, but not 
yet well enough known among 
foreigners to be considered a 
staple food. 

The Hing Wah Paste Manufac- 
turing Company is entirely indi- 
genous. Not only are the manage- 
ment and staff exclusively Chinese, 
but all the raw products used in 
the manufacture of the paste are 
Chinese. The flour is a blend of 
North and South China wheat. 
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Would that as successful a blend 
could be effected in other respects 
between North and South. 


Mixing, Rolling and Cutting. 

The flour is mixed in huge basins 
or drums into a paste until it is 
the proper consistency to be cut 
into huge blocks—blocks which look 
very much like white marble. These 
blocks pass through a series of 
machines where they are rolled out 
into very thin, wide slabs. 

The shaving machine, into the 
top of which the slabs are next 
inserted, is just what its name 
implies; and the closer the shave 
the finer the vermicelli: for on to 
boards at the bottom of the machine 
drop in a never-ending stream the 
endless lengths of dainty verm 
celli, or the somewhat coarser 
spaghetti. If it is large or small 
macaroni that is to be made, the 
process is the same, except that the 
paste is pressed through openings 
that give it its tubular shape. 

Great machines resembling coffee 
grinders stamp out the slabs of 
paste into rings, stars, shells and 
alphabets ‘which fall’ from — the 
machine in a perfect rain of snow 
white stars—those dainty little 
shapes which make one’s plate of 
soup so appetizing, 

The modern lifts communicatiny 
between the factory below and the 
drying and packing rooms up- 
stairs are literally festooned with 
white fringe, for the noodles and 
macaroni which they carry are 
draped in long cords over bambou 
poles strung closely together across 
the lifts. 


In the Drying Gallery. 














Upstairs is avenue after avenue 
of this fringe hung up to dry half 
way between floor and ceiling. An 
excellent air circulation, aided by 
abundant electric fans, hastens the 
drying process, which even under 
these conditions takes from three 
to four days. 

Upon drying, the paste becomes 
stiff and can then be broken inte 
suitable lengths for packing. Some- 
times one will find a curve in the 
macaroni, which is the bend where 
it hung over the pole. Experi- 
enced girls do ail the packing into 
pasteboard cartons of various sizes, 
the most popular size being the one 
pound. For export purposes the 
stars, rings, etc., are packed in 
bulk, thirty pounds to a bag, eight 
bags to a case, and shipped in 
large quantities to Europe, Malay 
sia, Australia, and many other 
places. 














Supplying Its -Own Flour. 


The Hing Wah Paste Manu 
turing Company has been establisn- 
ed four and a half years in Shang- 
hai, and now employs 120 people 
on its staff, with a daily output of 
its combined products of 10,000 
pounds a day. Another factory run 
on the same lines, is situated at 
Hongkong. 

To provide its own flour the com- 
pany is now erecting a fleur mill 
in Soochow Road, which will be in 
operation by ‘December. The 
capacity of this mill is planned to 
be 6,000 bags, or 1,500 barrels of 
flour a day. 
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VEGETABLE OILS OF 
CHINA 





The Three Varieties 


Reading the Customs’ Reports for 
1919, we learn that the export of 
all kinds of vegetable oil from China 
amounted in quantity to 4,433,000 
piculs, and in vaiue to 46 million 
taels, The most important kind 
vegetable oil is always bean oil 
heing followed by groundnut, wool 
and cotton seed oil. In this a 
we will consider these one by one, 
except wood oi 

In Manchuria, including Tairen, 
we find most of the soya bean. oii 
mills in China. In Tairen alone 
there are about 70 mills, about 10 
per cent. of which are under Japan- 






























ve taanageinents All’ hore. ruil 
get their raw evial from the in- 
ner part of Manchuria, especially 


The Japanese at 
yen are not so skilled as the 
Chinese in production, but they con- 
{rol the export of oil and soya bean 
trom that seaport. 


from C hangchun. 





Shanghai Competing with Tairen. 

Besides Manchuria, soya bean 18 
also produced in Anhui, Honan and 
Kiangsu. While most of the soya 
hean produced in Manchuria 
imanufactured or — exported 
Tairen, that from the other three 
utlet at Shang- 
|. Bean oil mills are scattered 
Il over Kiangsu and Anhui, as the 
ple there are accustomed to the 































use of this kind of oil. In the last 
few years three big bean oil mills 
have been established in Shanghai + 
and there is reason to believe that 


in the near future Shanghai will he 
n a position to compete with Tai- 
in bean oil business. . 

in cake i used as izer 
hoth in China and) Japan, while 
u oil, besides being consumed in 
na, is exported to Europe and 
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Groundnut Industry. 


Groundnut is produced in Shan- 
tung and recently also in Honan. 
At Tsitianfu, the capital of | Shan- 
tung Province, a large quantity of 
sroundnut is hought and sold cach 

. Taianfu and Tawenkow, both 
‘along the Tientsin-Pukou Line, are 
nother two business centres of 
roundnat A farge number of 
ntonese merchants stay at these 
for buying groundnut and 
ding it to Canton through 
Shanghai or Tsingtao. Instead of 
using bean oil for eating purpose. 
the people in the south use ground- 
nat oil, and this is the reason why 
many Cantonese merchants are 
engaged in groundnut oil business. 

At Tsingtao there arz a number 
of groundnut oil mills managed by 
the Japanese. Of course, the Jap- 
suese at Tsingtao as at Tairen have 
the control of oil business in their 
hands. They not. only export 
sroundnut oil from their own mills 
at Tsingtao, but also export such 
oil as they can get from native mills 
in Shantung. 

In 1919 two groundnut oil mil!s 
were opened in Shanghai. one of 
them being under Japanese manage- 
ment. For some time this mill was 



































very prosperous. But finally it saf- 
fered heavy loss and has had to be 
turned over to other people. 

In Canton native groundnut oil 
mills are numerous. They extract 
oil for both native use and expor- 
tation. In these mills the machinery 
used consists of wooden frames. 

Groundnut oil, as bean oil and 
cotton oil, which will be considered 
immediately, is mostly exported to 
Europe and Am and its cake 
exported to Japan to be used 
fertilizer. Last year a large quan 
tity of groundnut was exported to 
America. 














Uses of Cotton Seed Oi 
bh 





There are about i0 cotton seed oil 
mills besides a ese number of 
native mills in Chi Most of the 
cotton oil mills are found in Shang- 
hai. These mills get their raw 
material from cotton mills and from 
ecountrvinen who still keep gins 
themselves, Sometimes cotton seed 
is brought to Shanghai from Han 
kow and Tientsin. 

‘All the cotton oil mills can. pro. 
duce refined vil. But, so far as 1 
know, there is only one mill in 
Shanghai which ean produce bleach- 
ed oil. As the demand for bleached 
oif in China is not great, there is 




























uo desire on the part of oil busi 
ness men to bleach cotton — oi 
themselves. 

‘otton seed cake produced in 
native mills is good for feeding 
cows and cattle, hut that which is 
prosluced in oil mills st Shanghai 





and other places is almost all ex- 
ported to Japan as fertilizer, Re- 
fined cotton oil is used by the Chin 
ese for eating purpose, as is bean 
d groundnut oi). But about 30 
per cent. of the cotton oil manu- 
factured in China is exported to 
Europe and America, to be bleach- 
ed and turned into lard, butter and 
many other things. 














Home or Foreign Market. 


ing the three kinds of 
ss together, it seems to 
‘iter that bean oil business is 
the most lucrative one in China, he- 
cause its products, oil and cake. 
can both be sold within the houn- 
daries of the country. As for 
groundnut and cotton seed cake, 
there is little demand in China, and 
people who are engaged in cotton 
oil and groundnut oil business have 
to find their market in Japan. And 
at any time when there is financial 
depression in that country, as 
has happened this year, the market 
is closed and business almost comes 
to a standstill. 

The number of oil mills in China 
is inereasing every year. Not only 
are new ones being put up, but old 
ones are expanding and enlarging. 
There is a v big oil mill in 
Shanghai which can extract oil 
from cotton seed as well as from 
groundnut and bean and can pro- 
duce about 1,000 piculs of oil each 

ay. 

The future of the oil business in 
the coming season is hopeful, be- 
cause by the financial depression in 
Japan will probably be over, and 
the demand for oil in Europe and 
America will incre; At any rate 
this is the hope which the oil busi- 
ness men have in their mind. 





















MY LADY NICOTINE 








sit to a Big Chinese 
Tobacco Factory 


A. commerei. 
for 1919 sa: 
of Kiangsu, Honan and Chihli, the 
tobacco plant is cultivated in 
marketable quantities in every 
province in China,” Statistics are 
seldom infallible but they give one 





on China 
xeeption 











something to quote from. “In the 
present instance statistical reports 
err as is their habit, for the 
tobacco plant is shipped in large 
quantities from Honan to the 





Nanyang Bros. Tobacco Factory on 
Broadway. 

A visit te a tobacco factory is a 
most interesting and odorous ey 
perience, After one becomes accus- 
tomed & the cloying, pungent frag- 
rance (7) of tobacco, and one's head 
has ceased to reel from the effects 
of it, the process of making cigar- 
vttes is most engrossing to witness, 

1 : wish that 
into 
cireulation before luxuries, or at 
least. simultaneously; for—peace to 
the ashes from all pipes—tobaceo is 























iz Bros. Cigarette 
Factory is nl Chinese, Tt is evi- 
dent from the moment one enters 


its dusty: driveway until one leaves 
building by another route 
“devil of a foreigner ” 
with its oriental serenity. 





Separating the Leaves. 


The initial proeess to the making 
is the separating of 
» leaves from the plant, which 
wads up much like Swiss chard. 
» that nothing may be wasted the 
stems are sold to be made into fer- 
tilizer). Women sit on the floor 
with huge baskets before them and 
strip the leaves from the stalk. It 
is dusty, w work, done with 
mechanical precision, and like each 
detail which contributes to an in- 
dustry, is founded on deadly mon 
good oll days of 

artisan when ‘one person ¢ 
out each detail of the object to he 
fashioned, work was relieved of its 
awful sameness. If the “ experts 
of industry would take a little time 
from their study of fatigue elimina- 
tion and study the elimination of 
monotony, perhaps strikes would 
not be so prevalent; for it is not 
always inadequate wages that drive 
workers to strike. 












































The Touch of Mystery. 


After stripping and sorting, the 
ves are put into a large iron 
jinder where they are whirled 
bout and moistened with steam. 
After drying and wind-cooling, 
they are compressed into the cutting 
machines and finely shaved. This 
shredded mass is then taken to the 
flavouring machine where that bit 
f mystery is added which gives 

ch brand of cigarettes its dis- 
tinguishing ~ taste.” 

The rolling machine is next in 
order. Long strips of thin paper 
(that have previously been stamped 
with the particular brand in red and 
gold paint) unwind from a dise cn 
to which the tobacco is seattered hy 
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THE NORTH-CHINA HERALD SUPPLEMENT 


another evolution of the same 
machine. ‘The cigarettes are chop- 
ped off at equal length as this filled 
paper passes along its course. Cir- 
cular knives are used for this pu 
pose that have been beautifully 








An Upper Reach of th 


sharpened by electricity. Beauti- 
fully sharpened they are indeed, as 
showers of gold and blue stars fall 
on their brilliant surface in a 
miniature electric display, 


Rolling and Drying. 

There are two styles of these’ rall- 
ing and chopping machines—old 
and new. ‘The non-committal per- 
son who explained the process sai 
that there were ‘‘more than” 
cighty old style machines, and 
“tnore than” twenty new, The old 
style machines turn out 300 cigar- 
ettes a minute and the new style 








The next link in this interesting 
chair, is the drying room. This is 
for cigarettes that have turned out 
perfectly. ‘The others must be 
broken up and reconstructed. This 
drying room is kep' the tempera- 
ture of a Turkish bath—but no 
Turkish bath was ever so _power- 
fully scented. A little of this room 
will go a long way. The climate 
plays an important part in the dry- 
ing of cigarettes. Those sent to 
North China are not dried at all, 
as they will dry sufficiently en 
route 




















Mother Eve. 


When they come from the drying 
room they are put into packages 
which in turn (fifty) are packed in 
cartons. Girls attend to the pack- 
ing as indeed to most of the work 
in the factory. there being “ more 
than ” 2,000 girls and about 1,000 
men 

The cigarettes intended for ex- 
port are packed in tin boxes on 
which the girls stick very pictures- 
que labels. Every fifty girls have 
their girl inspector, who quietly 
qoves about, 1g a word to the 
workers here and there. On in- 
quiry as to why so many inspectors 
were necessary, we were told that 
the girls were mischievous and it 

















always so distinguished looking 





was necessary to keep them quiet. 
We rejoiced at this bit of informa- 
tion, for the Chinese factory girl 
bids fair to be something different 
from her Japanese craftswoman, 
who is a mindless automaton. 





1d Yangkingpang. It was not 


Gold for Gilded Youth. 


_Much care is taken with the gold- 
tipped cigarettes. They are speci- 
ally prepared and made by hand. 
To watch Chinese girls making 
gold-tipped cigarettes. is to see 
manual dexterity most gracefully 
expressed. In the first place the 
feminine Chinese hand is a member 
of great beauty, and when direct- 
ed to harmony in all its movements, 
without one wasted gesture, the 
rhythm of the work holds one fas- 
cinated at the bench of one of these 
irls. “ More than” twenty brands 
rettes are made at this fac- 
tory. The “ Tashee ” (great happi- 
ness) brand encourages its purchase 
by offering a 10-cent coupon in 
each tin 

Nanyang Bros. Tobacco Co. was 
established 15 years ago in Singa- 
pore. From that city it moved to 
Hongkong and later to Shanghai, 
where the main office is located at 
present, and where a flourishing 
business testifies to the fact that 
China “can do it as well as the 
next one.” 














PIONEERS IN PAINT 


Small Beginnings and 


Good Work 


Perhaps one of the youngest 
industries in China which has 
shown great signs of development 
during the past few years is that 
of paint manufacture. Visitors 
travelling by the Shanghai-Hang- 
chow Railway or the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway will notice when 
passing the Markham Road June- 
tion that a little to the west of 
this point are several modest 
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buildings bearing the title “Chen 
Hua Company, Limited.” 

‘As far as is known, three years 
ago there was no industry of this 
sort in China capitalized entirely 
by Chinese. Beginning in 1915, 
two enterprising Chinese, Mr. C. 
P. Loh and Mr. K. C. Shao, organ- 
ized a small. paint company, feel- 
ing almost sure that their efforts 
would be unsuccessful. However, 
due to the great persistence of these 
two men the company has grown 
from a concern .of $10,000 to a 
limited company with a capital of 
$100,000. 

There are more than 60 employees 
engaged in various branches of this 
work and as a result they are able 
to make several hundred catties of 
paint a day, This is put in cans of 
28-Ib. and either sent inland or to 
foreign countries, such as Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, Japan, 
ete. However, the demand exceeds 
the supply and the managers find 
it extremely difficult, to fill the 
many orders which pour in dail 

Some German grinding machines, 
bought from a German firm in 
Shanghai after the war began, 
are used and ‘are able to 
grind powder for paint amount- 
ing to 700 catties an hour. 
While this modern machinery is 
used on one hand, crude machines 
of Chinese make are also in use and 
serve their respective purposes well 
The company tries to use Ameri- 
can methods as far as possible and 
so far have been successful. 

















Foreign Commendation. 


In the factory, which is still, in 
its infancy, there are at least half 
« dozen buildings where the paints 
go through one stage after another 
from the grinding of the powder 
until the oil paint is finally com- 
pleted. ‘These buildings are in tu 











divided up into various room 
such as grinding room, testing 
room, straining rooms,’ drying 
rooms, pressing rooms, ete. Big 








“‘kongs,” large’ boilers, and huge 
bottles, either full of chemieals, or 
paints of various colours, are to be 
seen throughout the premises. 

On the walls of the reception 
roow, proudly hang the variou 
certificates gained by the compa 
for. the excellence of their paint, 
which, we are told, does not show 
any signs of fading after a period 
of 18 months has elapsed. 

There are dormitories for the 
employees as well as a savings bank 
where the men are taught to put 
something by out of their salary 
and prepare for the rainy day. 
Besides these, there are offices and 
a chemical laboratory. 

The company’s town offices is 
situated at No. 106 Tiendong Road, 
Shanghai, where samples of the 
paint manufactured by the com- 
pany may be had upon application. 

Mr. John Dewar, of the Inter- 
national Paint and Composition 
Co., Ld., London, recently visited 
the plant and examined the paints. 
After a thorough investigation, Mr. 
Dewar expressed much satisfaction 
at the excellent work done by this 
pioneer Chinese paint company. 
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